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THE LIBRARY AS AN EFFICIENCY AID 


It has long been the fundamental doctrine of the Wisconsin Library 


Commission that no matter what a man’s job may be there is in print some- 
thing that will help him with his work; that it is the function of the pub- 
lie library to bring to every individual in the community this helpful 
printed page. We know of no inefficiency so great and so general as the 
inefficient way in which workers in all lines stumble along without any 
effort to learn from the printed page what the human race knows about 
the details of the work they are doing. It is hard, however, to make the 
average man realize what the library can do for him and hard to induce 
him to apply to it for intelligent suggestion. We welcome and reproduce 
in part a poetic reiteration of this principle found in the annual report 
of the Gary public library. It tells how a certain misguided Abimelech 
Easterley who knew. not the library and its good work was destined al- 


ways ‘‘to toil in the rear, too busy to reach for the help that was néar.’’ 
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DESTINED “TO TOIL IN THE REAR, TOO BUSY TO 
REACH FOR THE HELP THAT WAS NEAR” 


“An hour with a book would have brought to his mind 
The secret that took him a whole year to find. 
The facts that he learned at enormous expense 
Were all on a Library shelf to commence. 
Alas! for our hero; too busy to read, 


He was also too busy, it proved, to succeed. 


‘We may win without credit or backing or style, 
We may win without energy, skill, or a smile, 
Without patience or aptitude, purpose or wit 
We may even succeed if we’re lacking in grit, 
But take it from me as a mighty safe hint- 


A civilized man cannot win without print.” 


L. H. Robbins in Annual Report of the Gary Pubiic Library 
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Commu- Miss Elva L. Bascom’s 
nity tastes statement before the 
in liter- c ey 

alue lowa library association 


that community tastes differ, citing 
a community which devours De- 
Morgan but shuns Arnold Bennett 
has called forth the following edi- 
torial comment in the Dial. ‘‘The 
editor of one of ovr most widely cir- 
culated monthly magazines became 
early convinced that what interested 
readers in one part of the country 
would interest readers in all parts 
of the country; and considering 
himself a good example of the 
‘average reader,’ he published the 
stories that he liked and rejected 
those for which he had no relish. 
His method, judged by visible re- 
sults, seems to have justified itself. 
Disconcerting, therefore, is it to 
find another rather competent au- 
thority in these matters giving evi- 
dence directly opposed to this edi- 
tor’s testimony. Miss Elva lL. Bas- 
com, member of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, and head of the 
Book Selection and Study Club De- 
partment of that Commission, says 
in an article published in the cur- 
rent Iowa Library Quarterly: ‘I do 
not have to tell you that all good 
novels are not suited to all com- 
munities, that many excellent au- 
thors find few readers in some lo- 
ealities. I know a _ small town 
where books are more popular than 
bridge, yet Arnold Bennett’s stories 
are fixtures on the shelves while De- 
Morgan’s are never in.’ Of course 
it is easy enough to point to factory 
villages where George Meredith 
and Mr. Henry James would be sure 
to find fewer readers than Bertha 
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M. Clay and the ‘‘Duchess’’; but 
why the same community should be 
eager readers of ‘Alice for Short’ 
and wholly indifferent to ‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale’, is not so easy to un- 
derstand.’’ 


Those who Is it not possible that 
fail through the library world is to 
their own 


fault some extent ignoring the 
very persons who most need library 
service? Is there not too much dis- 
like for the work which seeks to 
reach the man out of a job, the 
loafer, or the criminal? An author 
who although now somewhat out of 
fashion is still generally considered 
as somewhat authoritative upon 
ethical problems has suggested that 
those who are whole need not a 
physician but those who are sick. Is 
it not possible that the young cig- 
arette fiend and prospective crim- 
inal on the street corner needs a 
library as much as docs the little 
Lord Fauntleroy who comes to the 
library for the story hour? Does 
not the man out of a job need a 
reading room? Possibly even the 
man in jail has need of all the up- 
pull that literature can give him. 
We have considerable sympathy 
with the point of view of the char- 
acter in a recent novel who says: 
‘Will you be shocked, Martin, 
when I tell you that my particular 
forte is helping people who have 
failed through their own fault! Not 
misfortune, but drink, gambling, 
other things, of which they might 
have kept free, but didn’t! It’s a 
kind old world; every one is ready 
to help the unfortunate, but when 
a man has had a chance and thrown 
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it away, when it’s ‘nobody’s fault 
but his own,’ then,’’ she shrugged 
her slight shoulders, ‘‘he goes into 
outer darkness! People have ‘enough 
to do’ helping those who ‘deserve 
it,’ and so I do the other thing! 
* * * T have quite a battalion 
of lost causes dependent on me 
now. It would hurt to give them 
ap.”’ 


It rejoices the heart of 
an ordinary human be- 
ing when he goes into a 
strange place—be it department 
store, city hall, or metropolitan de- 
pot—to be able to find his way 
about without asking qestions. It 
gives him a certain satisfactory 
consciousness of being a man of the 
world. Conversely he hates to ask 
for directions and will not readily 
go where he expects to find it nec- 
essary to inquire his way. One 
way of making a library attrac- 
tive, of imparting a glow of satis- 
faction to the stranger who comes 
in for the first time, is to have read- 
able signs posted here and there 
making it possible for him to go 
directly to that material in which 
he is interested. ‘‘Reference room,”’ 
*““Bound magazines,’’ ‘‘Travel,’’ 
‘‘Fiction’’, ‘‘Biography’’, ‘‘Domes- 
tie science books’’, ‘‘Suffrage liter- 
ature’’, ‘‘Modern drama’’, ‘‘Books 
on mechanies’’, ‘‘Mexico’’—these in 
plainly visible gummed letters are 
some of the signs that render a cer- 
tain public library self explanatory 
and therefore inviting to the timid 
souls who do not like to ask the 
busy librarians too many questions. 
But there are and should be no such 


Library 
signs 
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depressing, repressing legends as 
‘*Silence, ‘‘No talking allowed’’, 
for these take us back to unhappy 
school experiences where we stayed 
in after school because 
caught whispering. 


we were 


Probably nine out of 
ten of the public libraries 
in Wisconsin end their 
fiseal year on June 30th. A few, 
however, do not. The 1913 amend- 
ment to section 935 of the Wisconsin 
statutes takes notice of these ex- 
ceptions and provides that. on or 
before the first day of August the 
board of directors shall make an 
annual report to the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, without specify- 
ing as heretofore that the report 
shall be for the year ending the 
previous 30th day of June. As the 
law now stands this report may be 
for the last completed fiscal year of 
the library without reference to the 
date of its termination. This must, 
however, be filed on or before the 
first day of August. It is to be re- 
membered that the law also pro- 
vides that within thirty days after 
the conclusion of the fiscal year of 
the town, village or city in which 
such library is located, the library 
board shall make a report to the 
common council. 


The annual 
report 


Public librarians do 
not always distinguish 
between value and cost. 
If a book or pamphlet is sent with- 
out charge its value is ‘too often 
ignored. The arrival of a_ free 
publication no matter how valuable 
is seldom noted and almost never 


Free publi- 
cations 
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acknowledged. Recently the /Wis- 
consin Library Commission was 
able through the courtesy of the 
History Commission, to send out 
to each of the public libraries of 
the state a book of high historic 
value and of great interest, Dr. 
Jenkin Lloyd-Jones ‘‘An artillery- 
man’s diary’’. Only two libraries 
in the state were business-like 
enough and courteous enough to 
make any acknowledgment of its 


receipt. Many will not accession 
or catalog it. In a few months or 
years, when its real value is 


brought out by the inquiry or com- 
ment of some student of history, 
the Commission will get insistent 
requests for its replacement. All 
of which indicates that librarians 
are much like other people. 


Miss Mary Dunegan, 
librarian of the public 
library at Stevens Point, 
ealls our attention to a possible er- 
ror in the statement in the last 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin as to 
the origin of the name ‘‘Stevens 
Point.’’ She writes ‘‘In a hand- 
book of Stevens Point, published in 
1857, by A. G. Ellis (who used to 
be a resident of this place) and J. 
G. Tracy, it says, that in 1844, 
George Stevens, a lumberman, made 
his way up the river, with a load 
of goods for Big Bull Falls, (Wau- 
sau or Mosinee), stopped with his 
ox team and wagon, near the 
slough, at the foot of what is now 
Main St., put his goods under a 
few boards, and went back to Por- 


A correc- 
tion 
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tage for another load. A few days 
after his return, he put his goods 
into a dug out, and went up the 
river. This point thus became a 
trading post, or landing place, for 
trans-shipment from wagons to 
boats, and soon became known as 
Stevens Point, etc. We also have a 
large picture of George Stevens, 
the founder of Stevens Point, in the 
library, presented by an old resi- 
dent.”’ 

We regard this statement from 
local sources as probably authentic 
and as more nearly correct than the 
statement previously published in 
the Bulletin. We would be glad to 
receive correction from others if 
mistakes are discovered. 


Wisconsin The first annual meet- 
= li- ing of the Wisconsin 


association Valley Library Associa- 
tion will be held at Kilbourn, June 
24-25, 1914. The sessions will be- 
gin on Wednesday evening, June 
24, with a public meeting at the lo- 
eal library. A launch ride will be 
taken through the beautiful Dells 
on Thursday morning, and a meet- 
ing will be held at the library om 
the same afternoon and evening. 
The headquarters will be at ‘‘The 
Pines’’, a delightful resort in the 
upper Dells in the heart of the pine 
woods. It is hoped to make the 
meeting one of interest, pleasure, 
and inspiration. A program and 
further information may be secured 
by addressing Miss Lillian Ramsay, 
Publie Library, Kilbourn. 
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WHY HAVE LIBRARIES 


1. Because public libraries are an 
essential part of a complete educa- 
tional system. Wisconsin believes 
thoroughly in education. Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Hatton, for many years a 
student of educational problems, 
says: ‘‘A community which does 
not maintain a public library lacks 
one of the necessary elements of a 
complete modern educational equip- 
ment.’? Hon. John B. Winslow, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, said in an address: 
‘“With every properly equipped li- 
brary which throws open its invit- 
ing doors to the public or makes its 
Way in its snug box to the rural 
community, there is a distinct addi- 
tion to the teaching forces of the 
state, for every library is a school, 
and every competent librarian is a 
teacher.’’ 

2. Because libraries are schools 
for adults. Few adults and only a 
part of the children of school age 
go to school but ‘‘A well equipped 
public library furnishes means 
whereby those who have left the 
school before finishing the course 
may continue and study. Society 
is required to educate the man of 
forty just as much as the boy of 
five. The public library may very 
properly be designated a graduate 
school, a type of continuation 
‘school, a school for persons of all 
sages.’’"—W. H. Hatton. 

“The public library is the univer- 
sity of the people. It is a dominant 
factor in civie efficiency,’’ says the 
Ottawa (Canada) Cvrtizen, in com- 


menting upon a speech made at Ot- 
tawa by Senator Hatton. 

‘fA college training is an excel- 
lent thing, but after all, the better 
part of every man’s education is 
that which he gives himself; and it 
is for this that a good library 
should furnish the opportunity and 
the means.’’—James Russell Lowell. 

‘‘The publie library is an adult 
school; it is a perpetual and life- 
long continuation class; it is the 
greatest educational factor that we 
have; and the librarian is becom- 
ing our most important teacher and 
guide.’’°—Sir Walter Besant. 

3. Because libraries are the only 
schools which reach the many who 
are workers and must earn a living 
while they learn. Wisconsin with- 
out intending it is doing an educa- 
tional injustice to young and old 
who cannot quit work in order to 
attend school. 

Within the state of Wisconsin 
there is spent each year of public 
moneys fourteen million dollars for 
school purposes. All of this money 
is expended in order to educate 
that minority which has sufficient 
money and leisure to attend school. 
Tf it is important that educational 
processes reach every individual, 
must the public not concern itself 
with devising ways and means of 
educating that majority who must 
work and can learn only while they 
work, adults as well as children? 

The only municipal institution 
which is open morning, noon and 
night, week days and Sundays, sum- 
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mer and winter, is the public library. 
The only agency which is open to 
those who can spare from their 
work only a scant moment here and 
there, goes far afield into the rural 
districts and reaches the farmer 
and his family in his home is the 
printed page. In other words, what 
the schools do for the minority who 
ean quit work and attend them, the 
libraries must do for the majority 
who must continue to work and 
ean learn only as they work. 

No one would for a moment sug- 
gest the decrease of the funds spent 
for the maintenance of schools. The 
query presents itself, however, 
whether or not the worker who can- 
not go to school is not worthy of 
more educational attention than he 
has received, and whether or not he 
is in a position to complain that he 
has been slighted in the educational 
procedure of the state. 

4. It will help and supplement 
the vocational school work. There 
are already in the libraries of the 
state many books that are helping 
in the industrial education of citi- 
zens, young and old. The state 
realizes that it must help young 
people by _ establishing vocational 
schools and otherwise. Every per- 
son, whether in or out of one of 
these regular schools, needs reading 
matter collateral to the industry he 
is studying, and unable to buy for 
himself, must go to the library. 

Every man, woman and child in 
the state has a job at which other 
persons have worked, and about 
which there is something in print 
which would make it possible for 
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him to do better work. A success- 
ful farmer in Dane county, after he 
had farmed for fifty years, remark- 
ed that he had lost money all his 
life because he had not read ‘up 
properly on fertilizers and fertiliz- 
ing. A man in a big concern in 
Milwaukee who found his job was 
disappearing because his depart- 
ment was to be abolished, went to 
the library, found books that ex- 
plained fully the work of a new 
department, and instead of step- 
ping out of the old job into idle- 
ness, and poverty, stepped into a 
better job which paid him more 
money. Down in Bloomington a 
cement and concrete worker read a 
library book on his work and the 
latest equipment to be obtained and 
saved the village hundreds of dol- 
lars. The library will help the 
home worker too. If the housewife 
would read what the library has to 
offer in domestic science, her prod- 
uct would not be so often invidious- 
ly compared with that which 
‘‘mother used to make.’’ More 
reading on the part of mothers and 
housewives would decrease infant 
mortality and improve the diges- 
tion of the race. The public offi- 
cial ean be helped in his work. The 
city engineer of more than one city 
in the state is trying disastrous 
street-building and street-oiling ex- 
periments which have been unsuc- 
cessfully tried elsewhere over and 
over again. The failures are fully 
recorded and explained in print, 
and a ten-cent pamphlet carefully 
read might have saved the city 
thousands of dollars. 
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5. The library furnishes rest, re- 
lief and recreation for tired work- 
ers. Sometimes after we have 
worked hard, we need rest and re- 
lief more than anything else. A 
good love story may do a tired 
washerwoman more good than a 
treatise on a washing compound. A 
book of humor and wit which Lin- 
coln would have enjoyed, or a stir- 
ring historical novel, or a tale of 
adventure, or even a detective story, 
—often one of these refreshes and 
is worth much. All of these are in 
your city library and at your dis- 
posal. 

6. It helps make intelligent citi- 
zens. ‘‘How are we to make sure 
of that high quality of citizenship 
which will be necessary in such a 
democracy as we shall have? * * * 
I have no doubt that the part of the 
library will be no insignificant one. 
* * * Doubtless the usefulness 
of the library will develop year by 
year along lines either not now 
thought of or only dimly perceived, 
until it shall become a very center 
of uplifting work, from which shall 
radiate in all directions the influ- 
ences which make for human bet- 
terment and ecivie righteousness.’’ 
—Chief Justice John B. Winslow. 

‘Did you know that every city li- 
brary has material which will tell 
you and your fellow townsmen what 
has been done in other towns and 
what must be done in your town in 
order to build up the city, give it 
better streets, advance it industri- 
ally, create a larger country trade, 
help the neighboring farmers, and 
improve the city and its tributary 
region in finance, morality and 
beauty ? 
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7. The library builds up good 
morals. ‘‘Good books are great 
things to make good people,’’ wrot« 
a preacher to the commission wher 
asking for a traveling library for 
his rural community. At any rate, 
a boy at home with a book in his 
hand is better than a boy on the 
street corner with a cigarette in 
his mouth. And if the older boy 
who works all day wants to find a 
pleasant place to spend his even- 
ing, he can go to the library. Is 
there any other place in your town 
where he can profitably go? 

8. The library is more democratic 
than any other institution in the 
city. The churches admit an indi- 
vidual to membership because of 
his beliefs. Colleges, academies, 
and even trade schools provide en- 
trance examinations which are well 
calculated to exclude many. As a 
matter of fact not more than one 
child in twenty ever finishes the 
high school and only one in a hun- 
dred and twenty ever enters col- 
lege. The saloon may be the poor 
man’s club, but it is not the poor 
woman’s club and for her it fur- 
nishes no opportunity. It is the 
function of the library, however, to 
serve all; to make readily accessible 
to every individual in the commun- 
ity the printed material of value to 
him. No questions are asked involv- 
ing either dogma, intellectual equip- 
ment, age, or sex. The library is a 
more democratic institution than 
church or school or saloon. 

9. By its co-operative principle, 
the library makes one dollar do the 
work of many. Instead of each of 
us buying for ourself we ought to 
co-operdte — pool interests — buy 
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books that everybody can read. Buy 
a book for your own private li- 
brary, and read it yourself. Pay a 
dollar in taxes for a library book, 
and before the book is through 
working, twenty-five or thirty per- 
sons, possibly one hundred, will 
have read it. 


10. What some wise ones think of 
libraries: 
Benjamin Franklin: 

If any one ever had more hard 
common sense than Andrew Car- 
negie, who now spends his spare 
money building public libraries, it 
was old Benjamin Franklin; and 
Benjamin Franklin founded the 
first free public library one hun- 
dred eighty-one years ago in Phil- 
adelphia. 


William McKinley: 

‘‘There is no way in which a com- 
munity can more benefit itself than 
in the establishment of a library 
which shall be free to all citizens.’’ 
Theodore Roosevelt: 

** After the church and the school, 
the free public library is the most 
effective influence for good in 
America.’’ 


William Jennings Bryan: 
‘‘The system of free public libra- 
ries now being established in this 
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country is the most important de- 
velopment of modern times.”’’ 

In short, we ought to have libra- 
ries because: Back of all library 
work then is the big fact that there 
is somewhere something in print, in 
book, pamphlet or periodical, which 
is of value to every individual. 
In some cases, a wholesome novel 
or humorous sketch re-creates by 
relieving and resting and _ enter- 
taining a weary man or wom- 
an. Sometimes a book, for exam- 
ple a well written biography of Lin- 
coln, or a book on electricity, 
awakens sleeping ambitions and 
dormant energies. Sometimes a 
book does a good work by filling in 
the time which an idle boy or man 
might have spent on the street cor- 
ner. Sometimes a book gives in- 
formation which makes it possible 
for a man, a woman or a child to 
do better ‘work. 

Few know what there is in books 
which will re-create, inspire, enter- 
tain, and help. Some are too poor 
to buy the book they need, others 
lack the ambition to want the book. 
It is the function of the library and 
of the library commission, therefore, 
to procure and place in each citizen’s 
hand the particular book that will 
help him do his work and live his life. 
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HOW TO GET THE BEST BOOKS READ 


We reprint below a part of a paper with 
the above title written by Miss E. T. 
Canon, librarian of Colorado college, Colo- 
rado Springs, read before the Colorado 
Library Association and afterwards print- 
ed in Public Libraries. 

“But to return to my subject—all sorts 
of advertising, all kinds of lists, will not 
in the main succeed greatly, if the personal 
touch is withdrawn. In the Book club 
in connection with the college library, 
although the readers are people of leisure 
and can read book reviews and do, yet 
in spite of the fact that a printed list of 
new books is sent to them every month, 
the question is constantly asked—‘Are 
there any specially good books on this 
list that I ought to read? Will you check 
a few of the best ones?” A year or 
more ago I spent an evening with some 
25 or 30 people who were engaged in li- 
brary work and the question of reading 
came up and each one was asked to name 
some biography they had read in the last 
year. There were instant signs of panic. 
Some had not read one for years, some 
seemed never to have read one, while six 
or more had read only “Twenty years in 
Hull House.” This was near Chicago 
and the book had a live interest for them. 
Not one in the group had read Mary An- 
tin’s “Promised Land,” or Stanley’s 
“Autobiography,” or Benson’s “Ruskin,” 
or any one of a dozen others. So I say 
that it is not enough that the librarian 
should read. He and his assistants are 
the only paid literary agents in the com- 
munity and they should know books, old, 
new, good, bad and indifferent. 

“Certainly the “book feeling” lightens 
the day’s work. We need to know our 
books inside and out. It is not enough 
to know how to catalog the Life of Alice 
Freeman Palmer, or to classify The 
Promised Land, if we are indifferent to 
the inspiration there is between their 
covers. The fact that the love of books 
does lighten the day’s work is a large fac- 
tor in library work. I cannot imagine 


what would encourage some of us to keep 
on with it, with the long hours, short va- 
cations and small salaries if it were not 
for this intellectual stimulation that 
many professions do not offer, at least in 
so marked a degree. 

“And so before taking up a few practi- 
cal ways of getting the book and the 
reader together, I want to speak of some 
books that have circulated in Coburn and 
of some that I like very much. Also I 
wish to speak of the fact that I know of 
a small public library in Illinois in which 
one assistant who made up her mind to 
increase the reading of non-fiction was 
able to circulate every book that she put 
on her list. She tried short lists first, 
books that she herself had read and could 
recommend, and many of them like 
“Alice Freeman Palmer” and_ Riis’s 
“Making of an American,” circulated 
many times. I realize that some women 
will never read very much besides the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but I am firmly 
convinced that their sons and daughters 
may if good things are put into their 
hands early enough. 

“Emerson says that biography is the 
only true history, and I believe that if 
the right book and right reader get to- 
gether at the right time that nine people 
out of ten will become interested in biog- 
raphy. The most interesting essay on the 
subject of biography is one of Phillips 
Brooks, in a volume called “Essays and 
addresses,” and it can be read to chil- 
dren, in fact it was written for the boys 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, and is well 
worth reading at least once a year. It 
makes a good beginning in boys or girls 
clubs, and grown people will enjoy it as 
well. After this, if one wishes to start 
in slowly, try Barrie’s “Life of Margaret 
Ogilvy,” Wilson’s “The Eugene Field I 
knew,” Howells “My Mark Twain,” or 
Benson’s “Ruskin,” a delightfully infor- 
mal book, quickly read, and by this time 
you can hope for a slight show of inter- 
est. Often to open to some interesting 
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passage in a book and suggest reading 
only a part of it will whet the appetite 
for the whole volume. Try this with H. 
M. Stanley’s “Autobiography,” or Irv- 
ing’s “Life of Washington,’ Trevelyan’s 
“Life and letters of Macaulay,” Carl 
Schurz’s “Reminiscences,” Bland’s 
“China under the Empress Dowager,” 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s “letters from Japan,” 
the “Life of Mary Lyon;” some of the 
various lives of Lincoln, etc. I have 
known some college boys to be intensely 
interested in the life of Scott, the one vol- 
ume edition, and in the life of Cellini, 
which gives such a good picture of life in 
those far distant days. And who could 
have a soul so dead as not to be carried 
away and entirely charmed with A. B. 
Paine’s “Mark Twain;” three wonderful 
volumes that are full of the most delight- 
ful and amusing and perfectly side split- 
ting anecdotes and letters—better than 
any novel in the last ten years; you are 
sorry when it is finished and you have a 
far better idea of this distinguished man 
of letters than you ever had before. You 
are introduced to his large circle of 
friends, Howells, Twichell, Kipling, Mrs. 
Ward, Aldrich and all that interesting 
throng. 

“And then allied to biography are let- 
ters, for pick-up reading, dipped into at 
any page, Meredith’s, Stevenson’s, Fitz- 
gerald’s, C. E. Norton’s, S. O. Jewett’s. And 
the informal essay for the people who are 
tired of novels. Nor do I agree with Mr. 
Dana and rule out Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. I have given them out many 
times. A few lines from either will make 
a good beginning for a day’s work. How 
is this—‘One should stand upright, not be 
propped upright.’ Or this—‘Take away 
the mental assumption ‘I am injured,’ and 
the complaint is removed.’ Arnold Ben- 
nett may have gotten a few hints from 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘When you are utterly 
distracted by external affairs, return 
quickly into yourself, and do not be out 
of tune any more than is necessary.’ 

“Never more than today was there 
greater need for women to live sane and 
simple lives. The whole social system 
heeds the leaven that such women as Jane 
Addams and Julia Lathrop can give it. 
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We waste our opportunities and our in- 
fluence, if we have any, is often on the 
small side of a large subject. We are 
far too nervous and impatient and incon- 
sistent, and we miss the joy of life that 
comes from sane living and can only come 
that way. Any woman is better for hav- 
ing read Arnold Bennett’s Human ma- 
chine, King’s Rational living, Gulick’s 
Mind and work, Crane’s Right and wrong 
thinking. 

“So if we have real love for books, anda 
keen interest in reading and readers, if 
we read books and book reviews, if we 
talk about the books we read, how shall 
we bring these books to the attention of 
readers, especially to those with whom we 
seldom have a word? Bulletins near the 
door, and the books listed shelved near 
by; change the collection often. Watch 
the people who come in and call their at- 
tention to books along the line of their 
interests. Publish annotated lists in the 
newspapers, have them for distribution in 
the library, use them for book marks. If 
certain books seem to be neglected, put 
them in a conspicuous place. The work 
with schools and clubs is such a factor in 
library work now that I do not need to 
speak of that. 

“Let us never be discouraged. If we can 
awaken in even a few people especially 
young people a desire to read, a thirst for 
books, and help them to know the love of 
books, the work is not in vain. We can- 
not force people to read, but if we can 
kindle in them the least desire, and can 
pass on to them some of our treasures, 
books that have been worth while to us, 
we may feel sure they will discover treas- 
ures of their own. 

“We can afford to cultivate our taste in 
books. We have to cultivate our voices 
if we wish to sing, we have gradually to 
learn to like and appreciate Wagner and 
Bach if we play, so why not train our 
minds to appreciate good literature—for 
as Goethe says—‘Taste is only to be edu- 
cated by contemplation not of the tol- 
erably good, but of the truly excellent.’ 

“We all crave companionship, and 
‘there are three kinds of companions,— 
men, women, and books’—says Andrew 
Lang.” 
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PICTURE BULLETINS AT THE MA Y DAY FETE, LIBRARY SCHOOL 


By Marion Humble, Instructor Library School 


The exhibit of picture bulletins pre- 
pared by the students was especially at- 
tractive this year, and many of the lists 
of books used were copied by visiting 
librarians who attended the May Day 
fete. 

A few of the lists are printed here, 
as suggestive for purchase of books, or 
for similar bulletins. Others would be 
included if space permitted. 


Poetry and song 


In this bulletin the picture of David, 

a Ladies’ Home Journal cover by Will- 
iam L. Taylor, was used with these lines 
by Clinton Scollard: 

“Lo! I have fared and fared again 

Far up and down the ways of men 

And found no path I strayed along 

As happy as the hiils of song.” 


Some British poets 


Henley, William Ernest Hawthorne and 
lavendar ¢ 

Hinkson, Katherine (Tynan) The wind 
among the trees 

Kipling, Rudyard Poems 

Masefield, John Everlasting mercy 

Story of the Round house 

Daffodil fields 

Noyes, Alfred Collected poems 

The wine press, a tale of war 

Sharp, William (Fiona McLeod, pseud.) 
Poems 

Yeats, William Butler Wind among the 
reeds . 











Canadian 
Campbell, Wilfred Collected poems 
Carman, Bliss Low tide on Grand Pre 
Pipes of Pan 
Roberts, Charles George Douglas Com- 
plete poems 





Indian 
‘Tagore, Rabindranath (Winner of Nobel 
Prize, 1913) Gitanjali (Song offer- 
ings) 


Collected verse 
Oxford book of English verse 


Some American poets 


Davis, Fannie Stearns Myself and I 

Gilder, Richard Watson Book of music 

Fire divine 

Lanier, Sidney Poems 

Mackaye, Percy Sanctuary: a bird masque 

Peabody, Josephine Preston The singing 
man 

Sill, Edward Rowland Poetical works 

Untermeyer, Louis Challenge 

Van Dyke, Henry Collected poems 





Collections 
Rice, Wallace & Frances The humbler 
poets 
Yale book of American verse 


Appreciation 
Eastman, Max The enjoyment of poetry 


The above lists aim to awaken an inter- 
est in modern poetry. The books listed 
were shown with the bulletin. 

Three bulletins in attractive poster 
style (magazine cover pictures cut out and 
mounted) were those on Advertising, 
The business of a circus, and A day at the 
circus. The books on advertising are all 
practical books worth publicity. 


Advertising 


Ads and sales, by H. N. Casson 

Advertising as a business force, by P. T. 
Cherington 

Art and science of advertising, by George 
French i 

Building business, by N. C. Fowler 

Imagination in business, by L. F. Deland 

Introduction to business organization, by 
S. E. Sparling 

Modern advertising, by E. BE. Calkins 

Poster advertising, by G. H. E. Hawkins 

Principles of practical publicity, by T. A. 
De Weese 

Psychology of advertising, by W. D. Scott 
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Business of a circus 


Books 
Bostock, F. C. The training of wild ani- 
mals 
Hagenbeck, Carl Beasts and men 
Hornaday, W, T. American natural his- 
tory 
Marcosson, I. F. Autobiography of a 
clown 
Mott, J. F. Wild animals in captivity 
Velvin, Ellen. Behind the scenes with 
wild animals 
Wild animal celebrities 


Magazines 

Business side of the circus Everybody’s, 
July, 1910 

Complete lion-tamer Harper’s weekly, 
January 28, 1911 

Critical moments with wild animals Mc- 
Clure’s, February, 1911 

Dangerous dilemmas of wild animals 
Harper’s weekly, July 4, 1913 

How animals are taught their tricks 
Scientific American, September 2, 1911 

Training animals for moving pictures 
Technical world, September, 1913 

When the jungle goes to school Harper’s 
weekly, November 30, 1912 


Circus day 


Books 

Autobiography of a clown, by I. F. Mar- 
cosson 

On the road with a circus, by W. C. 
Thompson 

Magazine articles 

American circus, by F. S. Hallock. Cen- 
tury, August, 1905 

At the sign of the three rings, by W. Ir- 
win. Collier’s, May 4, 1912 

Circus day, by E. Wood. McClure’s, Sep- 
tember, 1905 

Gentlemen—the circus! by W. Inglis. 
Harper’s weekly, April 13, 1912 

Taking the circus seriously, by R. Berg- 
engren. Atlantic monthly, March, 1909 

Trained animal show. Outlook, December 
16, 1911 

We visit the circus. Harpers weekly, 
March 29, 1913 
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Poultry culture 


A practical bulletin comprised of an at- 
tractive picture of two “profitable” fowls. 
and the following list: 


Books 


American poultry culture, by R. B. Sando 

Beginner in poultry, by C. S. Valentine 

Home poultry book, by E, I. Farrington 

How to keep hens for profit, by C. S. Val- 
entine 

Improvement of the farm egg, by H. M. 
Lamon 

Making home profitable, by Mrs. Kate 
Saint Maur 

Practical poultry keeping, by R. B. Sando 

Profitable breeds of poultry, by A. S. 
Wheeler 5 


Books about pottery 


Interesting specimens of pottery were 
exhibited with this list: 
Barber Lead glazed pottery 
Pottery and porcelain of the 
United States 
Tin enameled pottery 
Binns Potter’s craft 
Burton Marks on pottery and porcelain 
Frantz French pottery and porcelain 
Hayden Chats on old earthenware 
Holmes Aboriginal pottery of the United 
States 
Jervis Pottery primer 
Rough notes on pottery 
Moore Wedgwood 
Delfware 
Prime Pottery and porcelain 
Sanford Art crafts for beginners 
White How to make pottery 














“They who knock at our gates” 


The inspiring picture painted by Frank- 
lin Booth for Mary Antin’s article in the 
American magazine, March, 1914, was @ 
heading for this list: 

Antin, Mary The promised land 

They who knock at our gates. 
American, March-April, 1914 

Barnum, Gertrude A Hungarian girl’s 
impressions of America. Outlook, 
May 17, 1913 
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Girling, K. P. When Hannah var eight 
yar old Atlantic, June, 1913 

Riis, J. A. The making of an American: 
an autobiography 

Ross, E. A. America and the immigrant 
blood: social effects of immigration 
Century, December, 1913 

Ross, E. A. The old world in the new: 
economic consequences of immigra- 
tion Century, November, 1913 

Ross, E. A. Racial consequences of immi- 
gration, Century, February, 1914 

Steiner, E. A. The broken wall 

On the trail of the immigrant 





Fire prevention 


An interesting and useful bulletin with 
an effective picture bearing the words 
“Who is responsible?” 

“All fires are the same size at the start.” 
Fire prevention, by E. F. Croker 
Fire prevention, by P. J. McKeon 
Fire prevention and fire protection, by J. 

K. Freitag 

Fires and fire-fighters, by John Kenlon 


Norway 


This bulletin is of especial interest 


this centennial year: 
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History 

Boyesen Story of Norway 

Carlyle Early kings of Norway 

Keary Norway and the Norwegians 

Larson Canute the Great and the rise of 
Danish Imperialism during the Vik- 
ing age 

Mitchell History of the Scottish expedi- 
tion to Norway in 1612 

Nansen Norway and the union with 
Sweden 


Description and travel 
Bradshaw Norway: its fjords, fjelds and 
fosses 
Caton Summer in Norway 
Chapman Wild Norway 
Daniels Home life in Norway 
Du Chaillu Land of the long night 
Land of the midnight sun 
Emery Norway through the stereoscope 
Goodman Best tour in Norway 
Halvorsen Tourist’s companion to Ber- 
gen and western Norway 
Lees Peaks and pines 
Putnam Norwegian ramble among the 
fjords, fjelds, mountains, and glaciers 
Slingsby Norway, the northern play- 
ground 
Spender Two winters in Norway 
Willson Norway at home 
Wood Norwegian by-ways 








BY-LAWS 


The Indiana Library Commission has 
framed the following set of suggested by- 
laws for public library boards. They are 
excellent and the Wisconsin Commission 
workers have used them in their work 
throughout the state. 


i... 
; Article 1. Meetings. 

Sec. 1. The regular meeting of the 
Cesiep caeyennoues ee Public Library Board 
shall be held on the first................ 


of each month. 
Sec. 2. The regular meeting in January 
of each year shall be the annual meeting. 
Sec. 3. Special meetings shall be called 


SUGGESTED FOR 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARDS 


by the President whenever, in his judg- 
ment, they may be necessary; or at the 
written request of...........0.. members, 
but only such business may be transacted 
as shall be stated in the call. 


Article 2. 
Sec. 1. Four members of the board 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Quorum. 


Article 3. Officers. 

Sec. 1. Officers shall be President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary, each of whom 
shall be elected by ballot at the regular 
annual meeting in January to serve for 
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one year. In case of vacancy the board 
shall, at the next regular meeting, elect by 
ballot a member to fill the unexpired term. 
No officer, except the Secretary, shall hold 
the same office for more than two con- 
secutive years. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at 
board meetings, appoint committees, cer- 
tify all bills allowed by the board, sign all 
warrants on the treasurer for the payment 
of money, enforce the observance of these 
rules, and perform such other duties as 
pertain to his office, and are necessary to 
carry out the wishes of the board. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-President shall per- 
form the duties of the President in the 
latter’s absence. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary shall record all 
proceedings of the board; keep a detailed 
account of receipts and expenditures; 
countersign all warrants on the treasurer 
for the payment of money, and prepare an 
annual report of receipts and expenditures. 
He shall notify the proper appointing 
powers of vacancies on the board, such 
notice to be given when possible two weeks 
before the vacancy occurs. He shall also 
certify the rate of taxation as determined 
by the library board to the Common Coun- 
cil and County Auditor, and see that the 
levy is properly made and recorded. 

He shall keep a record of attendance at 
board meetings, and if any member is ab- 
sent without reasonable excuse from four 
consecutive regular meetings or during 
one year is absent from a total of seven 
meetings, it*shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to inform the officer or body that 
appointed said member that he (the 
member) is not serving the best inter- 
ests of the public library and should be 
replaced by some one who will take ac- 
tive part in the work; but this rule may 
be suspended by unanimous consent of 
all the members of the board. 


Article 4. Committees. 

Sec. 1. The standing committees of the 
board shall be a Finance Committee, a 
Book Committee, and a Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, each to consist of 
three members and to be appointed at or 
before the second regular meeting of the 
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year, or, in case of vacancies by resigna- 
tion, etc., at or before the second regular 
meeting, after such vacancy occurs. The 
President shall be ex-officio member of the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds, and 
the Secretary ex-officio member of the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Finance Committee shall 
certify to the correctness of all bills and 
pay-rolls before their presentation to the 
board; require a voucher accompanied by 
itemized bills, for all expenses; see that 
the accounts are properly kept; verify 
the reports of Secretary and Librarian, 
and look after the financial affairs of the 
board generally. It shall also prepare, in 
cooperation with the librarian, annual 
budgets of expenditures, and recommend 
to the board at its July meeting the rate 
of taxation that will be necessary to main- 
tain the library for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 3. The Book Committee shall have 
general supervision of all matters pertain- 
ing to supplies, binding, and the selection 
of books and periodicals. It shall meet at 
the call of its chairman, or of the libra- 
rian. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Buildings 
and Grounds shall have supervision of all 
matters pertaining to the general care of 
the building and grounds; this to include 
heating, lighting, arrangement of rooms, 
janitor service, insurance, ete. 


Article 5. Expenditures. 

Sec. 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
board, no indebtedness shall be incurred 
without the previous approval of the 
proper committee. 

Sec. 2. No committee shall authorize an 
expense of more than $25, in any one 
month without having secured the sanc- 
tion of the board in advance. 

Sec. 3. All bills for library purchases 
shall be itemized. 

Sec. 4. No bills shall be recommended, 
to be paid by the board until it has re- 
ceived the O. K. of the librarian and has 
been approved by the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Sec. 5. Bills when allowed shall be 
paid by a warrant on the City Treasurer, 
signed by the President and Secretary of 
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the Library Board. All bills paid shall be 
receipted and filed in the library as per- 
manent records. 


Article 6. Reports, 


Sec. 1. All reports, recommendations, 
and resolutions shall be submitted in writ- 
ing. 

Sec. 2. Reports of committees shall be 
signed by at least two members thereof. 


Article 7. The Librarian. 


Sec. 1. The librarian, assistants and 
janitor shall be elected by ballot, and 
shall serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed; but they shall be subject to re- 
moval at any time, by the board at a regu- 
lar meeting. 

Sec, 2. Subject to the direction of the 
board and the several committees, the li- 
brarian shall have supervisory charge, 
control, and management of the library 
building and all of its appurtenances, as 
well as of all the employes in and about 
the same. 

Sec. 3. He shall be held strictly re- 
sponsible for the care and preservation 
of the property in charge of the Board, 
the classifying, cataloging, and shelving 
of books, the enforcement of the rules, and 
the accuracy of the records, as well as the 
reliability of his accounts. 

Sec. 4. He shall attend the meetings of 
the board and, when necessary, assist the 
secretary in keeping his minutes and ac- 
counts. 
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Sec. 5. He shall keep an itemized ac- 
count of all his receipts and expenditures 
on behalf of the library and report the 
same to the board monthly. 

Sec. 6. He shall make a monthly report 
of the operations of the library, including 
such recommendations as in his opinion 
will promote its efficiency. 

Sec. 7. He shall prepare an annual re- 
port showing fully the operations of the 
library. 

Sec. 8. He shall submit to the Book 
Committee every month, at least one list 
of books for purchase. 

Sec. 9. He shall place all orders for 
books and supplies ordered in the name of 
the library. He shall O. K, all bills and 
prepare a monthly voucher to be submit- 
ted, with the bills, to the Finance Com- 
mittee previous to each monthly meeting. 


Article 8. Order of Business. 


The order of business of the regular 
meetings shall be as follows: 
Reading of minutes. 
Report of librarian. 
Reports of committees. 
Communications. 
Bills and accounts. 
Unfinished and new business. 


eae Pe 


Article 9. Amendments. 


Sec. 1. Amendments hereto shall be 
made only at a regular meeting of the 
board, and must be proposed at least one 
month previous to final action on the 
same. 
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LIBRARY DEDICATION AT NEW LONDON, WIS. 


On May 4 and 5 was held the formal 
dedication of the new Carnegie library 
building in New London. This $10,000 
building is thoroughly modern in construc- 
tion and equipment,—lighted with the in- 
direct system, equipped with Spencer 
automatic vapor heater, and vacuum 
cleaner. 

The exterior of the building is pressed, 
vitrified brick, chocolate color; the in- 
terior is in Southern pine, stained. The 
construction of the building was not given 
to a contractor, but was under the direct 
supervision of the library board. As far 
as possible the material and furnishing of 
the building, and work upon it, were se- 
cured locally. 

The library books were moved into the 
new building most expeditiously under the 
supervision of Miss Alice Millerd, the li- 
brarian. Dedicatory exercises opened at 
the building on Monday afternoon, May 4, 
with a reception to the public by the ladies 
cf the Civic Improvement League. This 
League has always taken an active inter- 
est in the library, and furnished the light- 
ing fixtures for the new building. Plants 
and flowers loaned for the opening added 
greatly to the beauty of the building, first 
thrown open for inspection at this time. 
During the afternoon music was furnished 
by the high schoo) e:zz and the mandolin 
club. Announcements had been made that 
donations of books would be received; 
about 200 volumes were given that after- 
noon, and many gifts have been made 
since. 

In the evening, over 300 people attended 
the public meeting held in the opera 
house. Addresses were made by Mr. Sam- 
uel A. McKillop of Milwaukee, who spoke 
on The Library and the Community, and 
Mr. W. J. Hamilton of Two Rivers, Wis., 
who spoke on The Problem of our Civic 
Life. The program also included songs 
by the pupils of the public school and the 
high school. A complete financial state- 
ment of all receipts and disbursements in 


connection with the library site and buiid 
ing, had been printed, and copies were dis. 
tributed to all in attendance. 

The formal dedication took place at 
the library on the following afternoon. 
The building was crowded with both 
adults and children. After a reading by 
Mr. Arthur Cuff of a historical sketch of 
the library, written by several people con- 
nected with its founding and development, 
Dr. G. T, Dawley, president of the library 
board, formally presented the building to 
the city. Mayor A. C. Herrmann accepted 
the library on behalf of the city. The 
Hon. W. H. Hatton made an address on 
The Economic Value of the Library, and 
an address on The Library a Community 
Asset was made by Mr. M. S. Dudgeon. 
Several musical selections were given 
during the program, which closed with 
the singing of America by all who were 
present. 

The New London Library is most for- 
tunate in the enthusiastic support given 
it by the citizens. In addition to the gifts 
toward the building site, many gifts have 
been made by individuals and organiza- 
tions in the finishing and furnishing of 
the building. A list of the donors to the 
site and the building is published in the 
attractive souvenir program of the dedica- 
tion exercises, as well as a historical 
sketch of the library. 

The financial statement published by the 
library board is printed here, as it may 
be suggestive to other boards. It is com- 
mended because it gives full information 
to the public as to the disposition of all 
funds. M. H. 


Financial Statement of The Public Li- 
brary of New London, Wis., May 4th, 


1914 
Statement on the Building Site 
Lot 60x90 from A. M. Mayo........ $ 1,950.00 


Lot 30x90 from Josephine Cline.... 550.00 
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Receipts 

Donation from City of New 
600.00 
1,225.00 
505.00 


London 
Donations from citizens... 
Sale of house on Mayo lot 
Paid from library current 


fund 170.00 





$ 2,500 $2,500.00 


of $170 will be replaced 


when board receives unpaid pledges. 


The above item 


Statement on Library Building 
Receipts 


Received by donation from Andrew 
DRAM ks en sine cha hee nee eee $10,000.00 
Drawn from Library Current Expense 


RE ce Save sn were hn eee ewes 53.74 
Disbursements 
DRDO 5S cissents oss ee eek $ 2,583.69 
TIGMOWOTO 5 6.05056 scenes 503.83 
ERNE 55 Gis cs sa es Sepa e 5.00 
Freight and drayage...... 251.02 
PRI 6-5 bs ci eS, se Sees eer 417.00 
Balance on lights........ 41.25 
Brick @n@ t0...25...<600% 1,119.87 
a me 179.39 
Heating and plumbing.... 1,539.21 
Cement and Plaster...... 460.20 


131.99 
68.92 


Gravel 


Building material 
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2,731.87 
20.50 


Lumber 
City of New London...... 





Total cost of Building. .$10,053.74 $10,053.74 
Equipment for which payment must still be 


provided : 
“on Qh Gt a Pa eer $ 234.56 
Vacuum Cleaner ........ 258.00 
BUPDIITG: «066k es hse 182.40 
Total cost of equipment 654.96 
be Get .n ond ectnwevans waves $10,708.70 


The library is built with a view to per- 
manently serving the public for many 
years to come. The Library Board was 
convinced that there should be only the 
very best in the way of equipment. The 
citizens and patrons are kindly urged to 
make donations sufficient to cover the cost 
of completely equipping the new library. 
The building is adequate for all our needs 
and it should be dedicated free from debt. 

The Librarian is authorized to accept 
donations and will be at her desk all day 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week to 
receive them. 

John P. Ballantyne, 

Ad. Spiering, 

G. M, Calhoun, 
Auditing Committee. 





THE HUTCHINS’ MEMORIAL MEETING 


A beautiful and inspiring memorial 
meeting in honor of the late Frank Avery 
Hutchins was held under the auspices of 
the University Extension Division of the 
University in Madison on May 20, 1914, 
at Music Hall. The Hall was crowded 
and many were turned away. President 
Van Hise of the University, who presided, 
opened the meeting with a tribute to Mr. 


Hutchins, which was followed with ad- 
dresses by Governor McGovern, Chairman 
Hatton of the Library Commission, and 
Miss Stearns. Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House then interpreted the life of Mr. 
Hutchins in terms of social service. At 
the end the great audience arose and with 
bowed heads paid reverent respect to the 
one they had come to honor. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Is your town wide awake and sensi- 
tive to questions about its own worth? 
Every town in this state ought to be. 
School children should know a lot more 
about their home town than they do 
about Pekin or Bombay. Perhaps these 
two pamphlets may help your own peo- 
ple in knowing about their town, and aid 
you in helping them. 

What social workers should know 
about their own community, is the title 
of Publication No. 7 of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Charity Organization De- 
partment (130 East 22d St.. New York). 
It was prepared by Margaret F. Bying- 
ton. The first edition (10,000) was 
distributed in less than a year. It will 
only cost you a quarter. 

The other pamphlet is Knowing one’s 
own community, by Carol Aronovici. 
published as Bulletin No. 20 in the So- 
cial Service Series of the American 
Unitarian Association. Order this at 25 
Beacon st., Boston. 

Agricultural education. The University 
of Maine has published an annotated 
list of books recommended to second- 
ary schools for use in teaching agri- 
culture and related subjects, edited 
by H. W. Smith. Write to the Uni- 
versity at Orono for Bulletin No. 3 of 
volume 16, November, 1913. 

Census. Do you know what the esti- 
mated population of Wisconsin cities 
will be on the first of next July? Do 
you realize that in area Superior is 
half again as large as Milwaukee? 
Do you know that it is estimated that 
Racine is growing so much more 
rapidly than Superior that it has al- 
ready passed it in population and be- 
come the second city in the state? 
Or that similarly Green Bay is pass- 
ing Sheboygan? If you want to have 
an official statement about this, just 
write to the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for its Bulletin 122, Estimates of 
population, 1910-1914. 

Flag. Circular No. 6 (1909-1913) of 


the American Flag Association con- 
tains much data used in connection 
with the work of the Association ‘in 
fostering public sentiment in favor of 
honoring the flag and preserving it 
from desecration.’”’ It contains flag 
laws of various states, addresses, pa- 
pers and general information. Apply 
to the Secretary, Mr. Theodore Fitch, 
456 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Industrial education. Some conditions 
affecting problems of industrial educa- 
tion in 78 American city school sys- 
tems, is the title of a publication of 
the Division of Education of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. It was pre- 
pared by Leonard P. Ayres. Wiscon- 
sin cities included are Racine, Madi- 
son, and Superior, and some mighty 
interesting facts are brought out. 
Apply to the Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22d St., New York. Price 10c. 

Marketing farm products. This topic 
will be of interest all over the state 
in the immediate future—as indeed it 
is already. A paper with the above 
title, by Mr. William W. Higgins, has 
been printed as Bulletin 17 of the 
Vermont Department of Agriculture 
(January, 1914). Apply to the De- 
partment at Montpelier. 

Minimum wage. Mr. Rome G. Brown, 
a prominent attorney of Minneapolis, 
has prepared a pamphlet on this sub- 
ject with particular reference to the 
legislative minimum wage under the 
Minnesota statufe of 1913. Libraries 
which could use such specialized ma- 
terial should write to Mr. Brown at 
Minneapolis. 

Public health and industrial welfare. 
An address on the relation of public 
health to industrial welfare, delivered 
before the Welfare Efficiency Confer- 
ence at Harrisburg, Pa., October, 
1913, has been printed as Health Bul- 
letin No. 51 of the State Department 
of Health. Apply to the Department 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 











Regulation of public service companies 
in Great Britain. Under the above 
title the New York Public Service 
Commission, First District, (New 
York City), has published appendix 
G to the report for 1913. It is re- 
printed in a separate and should be of 
value to the larger libraries. There 
are supplemental chapters on the 
Boston sliding scale and Toronto auc- 
tion sale and maximum dividend 
plans. The work is the result of a 
special investigation for the National 
Civic Federation. 

School social centers. Two much used 
and often listed papers on this subject 
are available now in a Congressional 
report. This is a very convenient 
form for the library to use them. 
They are the addresses by President 
Woodrow Wilson at Madison on Octo- 
ber 25, 1911, and by Prof. Edward J. 
Ward at the N. E. A. meeting at St. 
Louis, February 28, 1912. Write to 
your Congressman or to Senator 
Henry F. Hollis for Senate report 391 
{63 Congress 2 session) with the sub- 
ject Regulating the use of public 
school buildings and grounds in the 
District of Columbia. 

Tuberculosis. A paper on the preven- 

tion of tuberculosis by O. W. H. 

Mitchell has been published by the 

University of Missouri. Write to 

Columbia for this Bulletin volume 15 

No. 9 (medical series No. 6) March 

20, 1914. 
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University extension. With the title 
Carrying knowledge to the people the 
University of Pittsburgh has pub- 
lished as No. 23 of vol. 9 of its Bulle- 
tin, Extension Department, Dec. 1, 
1913, a lecture given before various 
organizations in Pittsburgh by Dean 
Louis E. Reber, of our own University 
extension division. 'It re-states con- 
cisely the objects and the accomplish- 
ments of this kind of work as done in 
Wisconsin. 

Widows’ pensions. Public pensions for 
widows with children, a study of act- 
val administration in several Ameri- 
can cities, by C. C. Carstens, is issued 
as Publication No. 31 of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Write to the 
Foundation, New York City. The 
price is small. 

Women and children in industry. With 
this title the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin has issued a valuable 
pamphlet containing data for women’s 
clubs and other civic organizations. 
It has an extensive classified and an- 
notated bibliography. Apply to the 
Commission at Madison. 

Workmen’s compensation. The laws of 

the United States and foreign coun- 

tries have been compiled and printed 
in a Congressional document and also 
as a bulletin of the Labor Department. 

Write to your Congressman for Senate 

document 336 of the 63rd Congress, 

2nd session, or write to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (U. S. Dept. of 

Labor) for Bulletin 126. 















(The Traveling Library Department 
is very glad to publish the following ap- 
preciation of traveling libraries recently 
received from Mrs. Nellie Fiske Hack- 
ett, custodian of the traveling library at 
Valley Junction, Wis. Mrs. Hackett has 
worked unceasingly to bring the influence 
of good books into her community. She 
has distributed boxes of magazines among 


TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


the adjoining Indian population and has 
advertised the traveling library through 
a wide radius.—L. E. S.) 


Farmers and the Traveling Library 


In institutes, lectures and public dem- 
onstrations the State of Wisconsin is do- 
ing much for her farmers, and is willing 
to do more for them in the library line if 
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they can find people who are willing to 
undertake a public work with the compen- 
‘sation of a satisfaction of work well done. 
All through the state are the farming 
communities, each with its circle of neigh- 
bors, its local interests, and its growing 
children. The social life and the public 
‘spirit of a community is a growing plant. 
If it does not grow upward and outward, 
it soon withers away, and is lost sight of 
in the many interests of other things. 
In most places it has not died yet, but 
there are only a few in which it has grown 
as it should. What are the advantages 
which every farmer can enjoy while stay- 
ing at home? The city calls of moving 
pictures, theatres and other amusements 
are not to be had except at intervals, the 
lectures and opera are not for him, and 
often he will not make the effort to get 
out to those if he could. 

I cannot understand why the Carnegie 
libraries were not made free to the people 
of the surrounding country. The city 
pays its share of course, but most of those 
who take those books are not the tax pay- 
ers of the city, and it seems that the mil- 
lions given would pay for the country 
boys reading the books, too. I do not be- 
lieve Mr. Carnegie ever lived out on a 
farm in the winter time, or he would have 
given a few thoughts to the boys who 
live there today, as well as to those in 
the city. But even then there are others 
who have been there, and they know that 
some way the country boy is going to get 
those books to read though perhaps not 
in so great a quantity. There never was 
yet found a neighborhood, wherein good 
books were not appreciated. Some of our 
best read people are found on the farms 
and many good libraries are found there, 
but many of these books have been read 
and well read, over and over, and the best 
even of these grow old and we wish a 
change. 

It would be well if every community 
would form a library association, and get 
‘a box of books from Madison. They con- 
tain some stories, books of travel, science 
‘and experience, so that almost anybody 
will find something that is what they 
will read and will find interesting. The 
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books are better reading, later volumes 
and higher priced than most farmers can 
afford to buy, especially where he has a 
growing family for whom to provide. 
Friends, there is just as much use and 
reason in furnishing the right kind of 
reading and ideas for the growing mind, 
as there is in providing the balanced ra- 
tion for the growing body. If you want 
your boys and girls to grow into broad- 
minded men and women, able to make the 
most of themselves in their lives, and to 
understand the questions that are bound 
to come to them, you must give them a 
chance to start those ideas now. Give 
them all the chance that you can, and 
teach them that there are always other 
chances waiting for them if they make 
the effort, and they will not be slow in 
making it. There is always the ques- 
tion, “Will the books be used enough to 
pay for getting them?” Try and see; 
there are different ways of letting people 
know that the books are there, and that 
they are welcome to come and look at 
them. One of these is by sending a no- 
tice to your paper. Tell the editor that 
there is one traveling library that he is 
welcome to write up just as often as he 
wants to. Fill space with lists, descrip- 
tions, anything that will call people’s at- 
tention to the place where the books are 
kept, and to the fact that they are wel- 
come to use them. We have had charge 
of the traveling library in a country com- 
munity, for it can hardly be called a town, 
for the last six years. The boxes are 
changed every six months, and the books 
go from a distance of one-fourth to seven 
miles out in the country. There are 
about 75 regular readers and the circula- 
tion has gone up as high as 156. 

There are other sides to it. We havea 
farming community of Indians near here, 
and they are not slow to take advantage 
of new ideas, especially those younger 
people who have been at the government 
schools in different places, and the maga- 
zines are much appreciated. As one boy 
said, “I find out things I didn’t know 
was”. They have taken the magazines 
and papers but in only a few cases have 
we taken the responsibility of letting 
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them have the books, more for the way 
that they live than the fact that they 
would not be taken care of. 

A year ago last spring, Miss Stearns 
visited us on a visit of inspection and 
wanted to know if we would hand out old 
reading matter from Madison if they 
would send it here, which we were willing 
to do. The papers were made in bundles 
of seven, Harper’s, Munsey, The Ameri- 
can, McClure’s, and The Youth’s Com- 
panion were some of them while all our 
extra supply of farm papers and other 
good reading were included in the piles. 
They went in all directions, two, four, 
seven, and one extra large bundle made a 
journey of fourteen miles to a little coun- 
try school house, where the pictures and 
reading matter furnished a new interest 
for the winter days. Many went to the In- 
dian homes, either in the houses or tents 
as they happened to be living, but even in 
homes where there were other papers to 
be found the bundles seemed to be wanted. 

Of course it means work, everything 
means work that amounts to anything, 
and someone has to do it, but what is the 
use of living if we are cf no use to any- 
one but ourselves, and, after all, there is 
a great human interest in it. We find 
that our little efforts come back manifold, 
and that really the most interesting part 
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is the people, themselves. It is strange, 
with the many interests which the farm- 
ers’ institutes are putting before the 
people, that this matter has not been 
taken up, for there are almost always to 
be found at tue institutes those wide- 
awake people who are willing to try the 
work, and a little enthusiasm might leave 
a lasting influence in many localities. 
There are plenty of books at Madison. 
Suppose you get your share of them, the 
cost is little, only the freight expenses 
to and from Madison. You know the 
pleasures of life do not come by accident. 
We have to hustle out and get half of 
them for ourselves, and if your com- 
munity has no library, it is time you 
were hustling. Last week a number of 
the Farmer’s Institutes Bulletins were 
left here for distribution, and some of 
them have gone to the homes of wealthy 
farmers, some to the village people and 
some to the Indian homes, and we are 
wondering a little where they will be 
most appreciated. 

The children of today are the men and 
women of tomorrow. Let us give them 
the best that we can to be their best in the 
days that are to come. 

Nellie Fiske Hackett, 
Valley Junction, Wis. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
Especial emphasis has been given to 
children’s work during the spring term. 
Miss Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent of 
the Children’s Department, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library gave a course of six lectures, 
April 29 to May 2. These lectures were 
open to the public and special invitations 
were sent to librarians of the state. Dur- 
ing the week 30 librarians and trustees 
took advantage of this opportunity to visit 
the school and enjoy Miss Hunt’s most 
helpful talks. Her subjects were 
Child study applied to librarianship 
The child’s own library (two lectures) 
Methods of administration 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Personal relations of the staff with the 
children 

During the period of Miss Hunt’s lec- 
tures, a parallel group on Books and Work 
for Older Boys and Girls was given by 
Miss Humble, who has been the instructor 
in children’s work this year. Other sub- 
jects that would be of special interest to 
the visitors were given during the week, 
including lectures on Good Editions of 
Standard Authors and on Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Documents. 

The seventh annual May day fete was 
held on Saturday, May 2. Miss Hunt 
was the speaker for the occasion, her 
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subject being The Public Library and the 
Men of Tomorrow. Following the lec- 
ture a reception was given by the school. 
Coffee and cakes were served to the 
guests, who numbered more than a hun- 
dred, and the gift of the class to the 
school, a beautiful silver coffee urn, was 
christened at this time. 

The exhibition of picture bulletins 
made by the students attracted and in- 
terested the visitors. The list of bulle- 
tins follows:— 

Advertising—Miss Kjellgren 

Amateur theatricals—Miss Grace 

Boats and boating—Miss mmons 

Books on Japan—Miss Bingham 

Buddhism—Miss Andrews 

The business of a circus—Miss Lutke- 
meyer 

Child life in Holland—Miss Friedel 

A day at the circus—Miss Lutkemeyer 

Fire prevention—Miss Bingham 

Five o'clock tea—Miss King 

Friends worth knowing—Miss Burt 

The gardener—Miss Bingham 

Gold mining—Miss Ingram 

Greek lands and letters—Miss Love 

Holland—Miss Stockett 

King Arthur and his noble knights— 
Miss Clancy 

Knights of chivalry—Miss Hanson 

Mexico—Miss Brown 

Motor journeys—Miss Marshall 

Motoring—Miss Jacobus 

New York City—Miss Kjellgren 

Norway—Miss Rice 

“O pioneers’—Miss Easton 

Oriental rugs—Miss Sharp 

Our national capital—Miss Hedenbergh 

Panama canal—Miss McGovern 

Pirates—Miss Coon 

Poetry and song—Miss Kimball 

Potter’s craft—Miss Lewis 





Poultry—Miss Wieder 
Summer recreation for girls—Miss 
Congdon 


“They who knock at our gates’—Miss 
Cox 

Woolly West—Miss Evans 

The class planned a boat ride around 
Lake Mendota for the afternoon, inviting 
the faculty and visiting librarians as 
their guests. 
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Since the last report the following li- 
rary workers in addition to Miss Hunt 
have addressed the School. 

May 6 Bibliographical work—Mr. H. 
W. Wilson 

May 8 Library methods 
business—Miss Ahern 


applied to 


May 11 Lost arts of librarianship—Dr. 
Bostwick 

May 11 St. Louis pageant—Dr. Bost- 
wick 


May 15 Administration of a university 
library—Mr. P. L. Windsor 


Appointments of class of 1914 


The following students have received 
appointments to date:— 

Gladys M. Andrews—assistant librarian, 
Superior (Wis.) Public Library 

Robina Brown—assistant, San Diego 
(Cal.) Public Library 

Martha B. Burt—assistant, Eau Claire 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Agnes N. Clancy—assistant, 
(Mich.) Public Library 

Ferne L. Congdon—Cataloging assist- 
ant, Library of the University of Wiscon- 
sin 

Mildred Coon—<children’s librarian, She- 
boygan (Wis.) Public Library 


Detroit 


Fannie E. Cox—assistant, Detroit 
(Mich.) Public Library 
Valeria Easton—assistant, Detroit 


(Mich.) Public Library 

Esther Friedel—assistant, children’s de- 
pertment, Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 

Louise C. Grace—librarian, Marshfield 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Ethel A. Hedenbergh—assistant in 
charge of school collections, Sioux City 
(Iowa) Public Library 

Mary B. Kimball—assistant, Green Bay 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Anne E. Kjellgren—assistant, Rockford 
(111.) Public Library 

Florence D. Love—reference librarian, 
Decatur (Ill.) Public Library 

Catherine H. McGovern—reference as- 
sistant, Milwaukee (Wis.) Public Library 

Mary Louise Marshall—librarian, South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale 
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Ruth C. Rice—librarian, High School 
branch, Madison (Wis.) Free Library 

Kathryn Sharp—assistant, Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library 

Julia C. Stockett, reviser, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School; substitute reference librar- 
ian, Calgary (Canada) Public Library for 
the summer. 

Callie Wieder—librarian, Stanley ( Wis.) 
Public Library 


Alumni notes 


Ferne L. Congdon of the graduating 
class was elected ¢ B. K. Ruth Rice and 
Callie Wieder of 1914 are also members of 
this society, election to which is for 
scholarship record. 

Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt, ’08, will be 
one of the instructors in the Riverside 
(Cal.) Summer course for librarians. 

Kathleen Calhoun, ’13, is now assistant 
librarian in the Library of the University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

Gertrude Cobb, ’11, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Janesville 
(Wis.) Public Library. Mary A. Egan, 
713, will succeed her. 

Frances C. Dukes, ’13, was married 
May 4, to Mr. Forrest F. Carhart of Shef- 
field, Iowa. Since graduation she has 
held a position in the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 

Dorothy B. Ely, ’13, will spend the sum- 
mer in Europe. 

Daisy Fansler, ’10, is assistant in the 
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children’s department, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Marion E. Frederickson, ’13, will spend 
the summer in Europe. 

Edna S. Green, ’12, has been appointed 
to the librarianship of the Gray Branch, 
and Lydia E. Kinsley, ’07, to the librarian- 
ship of the Bowen Branch, of the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Frances C. Sawyer, ’13, became librarian 
of the Keewatin (Minn.) Public Library 
in March. 

Ellen I. True, ’08, has joined the staff 
of the Los Angeles (Cal.). Public Library. 


Librarians who attended Miss Hunt’s 
course of lectures 


Beloit, Miss McAlphine, Miss Gray, and 
Miss Kolonge; Belleville, Mrs. Genin and 
Mrs. Wanke; Chippewa Falls, Miss Bry- 
ant; Columbus, Miss Loomis; Eau Claire, 
Miss Olsen; Fort Atkinson, Miss Nichols; 
Green Bay, Miss Joannes and Miss 
Schutte; Horicon, Miss Zedler; Janesville, 
Miss Buckmaster; Kenosha, Miss Wine- 
gar; Kilbourn, Miss Ramsey; Madison 
(Free Library) Miss Smith, Miss Beal, 
Miss Williams, Miss Stephens; Milton 
(College), Miss Maxon; Oregon, Mrs. Oz- 
burn and Mrs. O’Brien; Port Washington, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Wilson; Racine, Miss 
Hill; Sheboygan, Miss Marx; Waupun, 
Miss Lindsley; West Allis, Mrs. Rad- 


_ cliff; Whitewater, Miss Boyd and Miss 


Hamilton; Whiting, Ind., Miss Randall. 





NOTES FOR 


Wisconsin Documents 


The Public Documents for 1911-1912 are 
now ready. Does that mean anything to 
you? Do you want a set? An edition 
of 400 sets is issued and the public li- 
braries receive them on designation by 
the Commission. These collected docu- 
ments contain (this time in eleven portly 
volumes) the governor’s message and a 
number of reports and documents already 
made available in the separate form. The 
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exact list is printed in section 20.29 of 
the Statutes. The Commission is re- 
quired by law to designate the public li- 
braries to which these sets shall be sent. 
It can only discharge this responsibility 
properly if it has knowledge as to what 
public libraries need, use, and can prop- 
erly shelve the Public Documents. Won’t 
you take the time to at least send us a 
postal stating that your library does or 
does not want its set? 
° Cc. B. L. 
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Approach to a new position 


The “manner of approach” to a new 
position, no doubt has a far reaching ef- 
fect on the future success to be attained 
by any librarian. Prevailing conditions 
in the library before her coming will of 
course be a large factor in determining 
what the new librarian undertakes first. 
If the internal machinery is in order 
and running smoothly, she is free to 
undertake what she will, perhaps, along 
the lines of publicity and library exten- 
sion. But if disorder is rampant within 
the library, it will be a good use of time 
to have a general house cleaning and in- 
ventory, because well organized and ef- 
fective work cannot proceed from a dis- 
orderly source. 

The time of year one takes a new posi- 
tion has an important bearing on the 
approach to work. The experience of a 
librarian, who took charge of a library 
of 8,700 volumes on the first day of Au- 
gust, may furnish some suggestions to 
others. Fortunately, there were two as- 
sistants, who took charge of the daily 
routine work, and the librarian was free 
to take general inventory of resources. 
This was done department at a time. 
The Reference room was the first point 
of attack. Books were checked with the 
Kroeger Guide, reshelved, some out of 
date and useless ones were discarded and 
new ones such as the latest Congres- 
sional Directory and the Statutes of Wis- 
consin, which could be got free, were 
sent for at once. A list of bound vol- 
umes of magazines was made and those 
in pamphlet boxes were put in order 
and shelved alphabetically. Lists of 
missing magazines needed to complete 
volumes were made and many were ob- 
tained later. Sections of shelves, that 
had been used as convenient corners in 
which to stow things, were boldly at- 
tacked and many interesting and impor- 
tant “finds” were made. This thorough 
going over of the reference resources of 
the library, during the time of year when 
these were used less, stood the librarian 
in good stead during the busy months 
that followed after schools opened and 
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reference material was in constant de- 
mand for work of clubs and other organ- 
izations. 

The files of borrowers’ applications 
were thoroughly revised, many expired 
cards were withdrawn and re-registra- 
tion begun. The revising of registration 
records helped the librarian materially 
in becoming acquainted with the un- 
familiar names of patrons. 

Armed with duster and determination 
to sort and order things, attack was 
made upon every cupboard and desk. 
Much old and useless stuff was discarded 
and room made for the orderly arrange- 
ment of things in daily use in the library. 

Inventory was made of supplies and 
boxes were labelled and arranged in a 
suitable cupboard. All material for the 
clipping collection was put together to be 
worked on later. Many things of interest 
in beginning a collection of local history 
material were found. Government docu- 
ments were put into usable shape as rap- 
idly as possible. 

All this sorting, dusting and arranging 
was tedious, but it certainly paid. The 
orderly cupboards, shelves and drawers 
were a positive inspiration and the work 
of the library has been easier all year 
because of the August house cleaning. 

Of course, the librarian must guard 
against spending too much time in tak- 
ing inventory of her equipment and must 
get in command of her resources expedi- 
tiously, and as soon as possible approach 
her work from the standpoint of “library 
policy” and plan larger things, so that 
her library may not be just a daily rou- 
tine institution. Anon. 


Filing Government Pamphlets 


The following method of filing pam- 
phlets issued by the United States and 
State governments, is proving generally 
practical in the Antigo Public Library 
and is noted here in the hope that it wiil 
be of help to librarians in other small li- 
braries, where the question of the care of 
government documents is always a vexed 
one. 
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All pamphlet material, published by the 
United States government, such as Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education, and Civil Service Commission, 
is kept in one file, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by subject. In assigning subject 
headings, the new A. L. A. List is fol- 
lowed closely, although some changes are 
made to meet purely local needs and sub- 
jects asked for by patrons are taken into 
account. The subject heading is written 
in the upper left hand corner of the pam- 
phlet, which is filed lengthwise. At pres- 
ent the material is filed on shelves of a 
large cupboard. A vertical filing case 
would of course be a better place in which 
to keep it but the cupboard is more eco- 
nomical and serves very well. 

United States and Wisconsin documents 
are kept in separate files, because the call 
for material pertaining especially to Wis- 
consin is frequent and time is saved by 
not having to look through as large a 
file as there would be if both state and 
federal documents were in one alphabet. 

This method of filing seems to have sev- 
eral advantages over that of keeping pam- 
phiets in boxes with subject cards in the 
catalog. All government pamphlets are 
in one cupboard and when a High School 
student in the Domestic Science depart- 
ment, for instance, asks for a pamphlet 
on bread making, it is an easy matter to 
go at once to the shelf marked—uwU. S. 
Documents—and find the Farmers’ Bul- 
letin on the subject in alphabetical place 
under the heading—Bread; or if a patron 
wishes material on farming in northern 
Wisconsin, the pamphlet—Opportunities 
for profitable farming in northern Wis- 
consin—issued by the University Experi- 
ment Station is found in the file of Wis- 
consin documents under the heading— 
Agriculture. 

Subject headings are assigned and pam- 
phiets filed promptly as new ones come 
into the Library and the task of caring 
for government documents is a light one 
if they are not allowed to accumulate un- 
cared for or waiting to be cataloged. 

Another advantage in this method of 
filing is the fact that handling of docu- 
ments in the alphabetical files helps to 
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familiarize librarian and assistants with 
the range of subjects treated and govern- 
ment publications are constantly in mind 
as available and useful aids in reference 
work, 
Jessie W. Luther, Librarian, 
Antigo Public Library. 


Binding Specifications 


Some hints and suggestions may be 
timely in this number of the Bulletin, on 
the matter of binding. The practice of 
having the bulk of this work done during 
the summer is an admirable one; since 
reference work is lighter at this time, 
periodicals especially can more easily be 
spared. 

The first problem confronting a li- 
brarian is the selection of materials. Our 
aim can be stated briefly—suit the ma- 
terial to the use the book is to be put, 
and at the same time endeavor to secure 
both an attractive and a durable binding. 
The materials to be considered are cloth 
and leather. Leather should be used for 
the back and corners, and cloth for the 
sides of books which will receive hard 
and constant use; but for books receiv- 
ing occasional use full cloth is preferable. 
Full cloth is not advised for much used 
books, because cloth will not hold the let- 
tering on the back as well as leather and 
softens much sooner at the joints. Cloth, 
however, will outlast leather, where the 
use of the book is only occasional, be- 
cause leather is subject to decay. It 
tends in time to dry out and crumble 
away, as cloth never does. 

Accordingly for fiction and children’s 
books, which receive very hard wear, use 
leather for the back and corners and cloth 
for the sides. Cowhide and pigskin are 
desirable, but roan or buffing leathers can 
be substituted. A waterproof cloth, such 
as keratol, is preferable for the sides of 
these classes of books. On reference 
books, which are constantly handled use 
morocco for the back and corners and art 
vellum for the sides. Use full buckram 
for class books in the circulating depart- 
ment. 

As to periodicals the common practice 
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has peen to bind them in much the same 
style as reference books. The opinion of 
experts is now opposed to this method and 
full buckram is advised, since the use of a 
separate volume must be reckoned as oc- 
casional rather than constant. In the 
Newark Free Public Library, Mr. Dana 
has the circulating magazines bound in 
pigskin with keratol sides, and the refer- 
ence magazines in full buckram. 

Sufficient emphasis has not been laid 
on attractiveness of binding. An experi- 
ment has recently been tried with the 
books in the Commission traveling li- 
braries to work out attractive combina- 
tions in color. Inexpensive leathers are 
used for the back and corners, either roan 
or buffing, and art vellum cloth for the 
sides, selected in colors which match the 
leathers. The combination of a dark 
leather and a light shade of cloth gives a 
pleasing contrast. So much is sacrificed 
in rebinding books, in that the individu- 
ality of a distinctive cover is lost, that 
efforts to secure attractive styles of re- 
binding will pay. 

Two helpful pamphlets on _ binding, 
which librarians should own, have been 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion publishing board, 78 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Bailey, A. L. Bookbinding: preprint of 
Manual of library economy. 15c. 

Binding for small libraries. (Library 
handbook, no. 5.) 10c. 

wy. F. 


Publications of the Wis. Archaeological 
Society 

The Wisconsin Archaeological Society 
announces that it has recently published 
a number of bulletins descriptive of the 
Indian history and monuments of differ- 
ent localities and areas in the state. The 
titles of these new contributions to local 
aboriginal history are:— 

“The Mounds of the Lake Waubesa Re- 
gion”, by Dr. W. G. McLachlan. 

“Turtle Creek (Rock County) Mounds 
and Village Sites’, by Robert H. Becker. 

“Indian Remains in Northeastern Wis- 
consin”’, by Geo. R. Fox and J. P. Schu- 
macher. 
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“Archaeological Researches in the Up- 
per Baraboo Valley”, by H. E. Cole and 
Dr. A. S. Flint. 

“Occurrence of Marine Shells on Indian 
Sites in Wisconsin”, by C. E. Brown. 

“Archaeological Researches in North- 
ern Wisconsin”, by W. A. Titus and J. P. 
Schumacher. 

“Indian Evidences in Northwestern 
Wisconsin”, by C. E. Brown. 

Wisconsin libraries may secure copies 
of any of these publications by address- 
ing the society’s office in the State His- 
torical Museum, at Madison. A two cent 
stamp should be sent for each publica- 
tion wanted. 

All of these publications are very in- 
teresting and instructive. They are il- 
lustrated with maps, plates and figures. 
Only a small number cf each publica- 
tion is printed and those who wish cop- 
ies should write for them before the is- 
sues are exhausted. 

These new publications represent some 
of the results of the state archaeological 
survey which is now progressing under 
the society’s direction. 

The request is made of librarians that 
they do all that they can to encourage 
in the communities in which they re 
side an interest in the preservation and 
marking of old Indian and other land- 
marks. C. E. Brown. 


A New Edition of the New International 
Encyclopaedia 


Librarians will welcome a new edition 
of the New International encyclopaedia. 
Originally published in 1902-04, and 
kept up to date since 1907 with a year 
book, the advance in knowledge has been 
so great that the publishers feel an en- 
tirely new edition is needed, rather than 
a revision of the old one. 

This new edition will consist of 23 
volumes, including the volume of “Courses 
of reading and study”. The first four 
volumes are ready for distribution now 
and four more are to be issued in the 
fall, the others to follow at brief inter- 
vals. 

For libraries an edition is printed on 
heavy paper and bound in library buck- 
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ram according to the requirements of the 
A. L. A. specifications. The price will be 
$85, carriage prepaid. Libraries can turn 
in the old edition of this encyclopaedia at 
a liberal allowance. This advance sub- 
scription price will be increased soon. 
Payment may be made as volumes are re- 
ceived and the old set retained until all 
have been issued. Libraries not owning 
an encyclopaedia may rent an old edition 
for $1 per month, if subscribers to the 
new edition. 

The new edition is a complete revision 
in every sense of the word. 

M. E. H. 


Index to “‘The Speaker” 


Hinds, Noble & Eldredge have issued a 
separate index of the first 32 numbers of 
“The Speaker”. It includes an index of 
author, titles and contents classified un- 
der the following headings: plays, en- 
cores, humorous, oratorical, -pathetic, ly- 
rics, child life and for children, patriotic, 
special occasions, dramatic, briefs for de- 
bate, and for religious occasions. The 
numbers of “The Speaker” may be had in 
bound form at $1.50 per volume. Eight 
volumes have been issued, giving the 32 
humbers as above. They contain excel- 
lent selections for declamatory contests 
and recitations for school programs, etc. 
The volumes have been made of greater 
value now that the index has appeared. 

HT. 


Historical Data 


Because of its extensive collections and 
other material of this character the Mu- 
seum of the State Historical Society is 
now in a position to assist schools, clubs 
and other organizations with information 
and suggestions concerning the prepara- 
tion of Indian and other historical cos- 
tumes for use in plays, fetes and pageants. 
It can also furnish information for the 
proper production and settings for Indian 
games, dances and ceremonies. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Mr. 
C. E. Brown, chief of the museum, at 
Madison. 
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Books for Young Men 


In the Eau Claire public library, in a 
conspicuous place where everyone coming 
or going most see it, is a table which has 
on it a conspicuous sign “BOYS—MEN 
HAVE YOU READ THESE GOOD BOOKS 
OF ADVENTURE.” Arranged on the 
table are eighteen or twenty books of the 
sort likely to please the young men and 
boys of the high school age and older who 
ordinarily look for light fiction. Among 
the books to be found are the following: 
Adams Log of a cowboy 
— The outlet 
Brooks First across the continent 
Brown On the South African frontier 


‘Bryce South America 


Catlin Boy’s Catlin 

Clark Continent of opportunity 

Custer Following the guidon 

Dana Two years before the mast 

Duncan Dr. Grenfell’s parish 

Franck Vagabond journey around the 
world 

—— Zone policeman 88 

Grenfell Adrift on an ice-pan 

—— Labrador 

Grey Last of the plainsmen 

Greely True tales of Arctic heroism 

Hedin From pole to pole 

Heilprin Alaska and the Klondike 

Inman Old Sante Fe trail 

Laut Conquest of the great northwest 

London Cruise of the Snark 

Mathews Livingstone the pathfinder 

Nansen Farthest north 

Norton Story of California 

Parkman Oregon trail 

Prescott History of the conquest of 
Peru 

— History of the conquest of Mexico 

Slocum Sailing alone around the world 

Wallace Lure of the Labrador wild 

White Land of footprints 


For sale 


Century library of music, edited by 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, 1900. 20 vols. 
Cloth. Address Public Library, Black 
River Falls, Wis. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Beaver Dam. Miss Stearns gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Back to Books” at the 
ninth annual meeting of the second 
district federation of Woman’s clubs. 

Baraboo. Miss Stearns recently de- 
livered an address under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century club on the 
“Problem of Leisure’? in which she 
made a plea for the return to books. 
Miss Stearns also spoke at the local 
high school where she found a greater 
percentage of library cards issued to 
students than any other school ever 
visited. 

Black River Falls. The city coun- 
cil has accepted the offer of ten thou- 
sand dollars from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 

Eau Claire. Flower day was recently 
celebrated in the children’s room by the 
exhibition of specimens of wild flowers 
growing in and around Eau Claire. 

Elkhorn. Miss Lutie E. Stearns de- 
livered a lecture on The Problem of Pub- 
lic Leisure before the ’Round the World 
Club, at a public meeting at the public 
library. 

Fennimore. The library has been 
moved into larger and more central 
quarters, the three large rooms of the 
old State Bank building. The use of 
the rooms is given by Mr. Dwight 
Parker. One large room will be used 
for main circulation room, the two 
smaller ones as reading and reference 
room, and work room. A large front 
window on the main street affords 
splendid opportunity for exhibits of 
books. 

Fond du Lac. Miss Stearns gave a 
free lecture on ‘‘What a boy and girl 
should read with some advice to par- 
ents” at the high school auditorium un- 
der the auspices of the Home and Edu- 
cation department of the Woman’s Club. 

Fort Atkinson. Miss Stearns recently 
gave an illustrated lecture on libraries 
before the Men’s Club. It is hoped to 
raise $10,000 in addition to the gift of 


$10,000 made by Henry Southwell in 
memory of Dwight Foster. 

Glenwood City. The Common Coun- 
cil, in response to a petition numerously 
signed by tax-payers, has recently ap- 
propriated $50 toward the library, 
which is being maintained by the W. C. 
T. U. of the city. 

Green Bay. A fine collection of 
specimens of wood have recently been 
received and placed in the Kellogg pub- 
lic library. The collection represents 
woods from all parts of the world in- 
cluding the different parts of this coun- 
try. There are 123 distinct varieties 
represented. 

Horicon. The fourth annual library 
ball was held on May 7. 

Hurley. $250 has been voted to the 
public library by one of the neighbor- 
ing townships in return for the privi- 
lege of free use of the library. 

Jefferson. The library board has 
elected Miss Pickett, of Manitowoc, as 
librarian, and has also signed a con- 
tract with a Lyceum Bureau for a lec- 
ture course of five numbers. 

La Valle. Miss L. E. Stearns recently 
gave a lecture on The Problem of Public 
Leisure at the Library. 

Milwaukee. At the annual meeting 
of the Milwaukee Library Club which 
was held Tuesday evening, April 21, the 
following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Samuel A. McKillop; Vice- 
President, Florence M. Olcott; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Alice B. Radcliffe; Mem- 
bers of Executive Committee, Sylvester 
J. Carter and Martha J. Horner. 

The program consisted of a book sym- 
posium. 

The park board has notified the li- 
brary board that a plan to open branch 
libraries in the Lapham Park social cen- 
ter building and the Fifth Ward Park 
recreation building will be welcomed by 
the park board. The library is to fur- 
nish the books and equipment. 
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New London. The Women’s Study 
Club has voted to raise $20 to help pay 
for the shades of the new library build- 
ing. 

Milwaukee. The new Llewellyn 
branch of the public library will be 
opened in thirty days. 

With the finishing of the new addition 
to the Milwaukee Public Library, it is 
expected that accommodations will be 
increased for 225,000 more books. This 
enlargement of space is being effected 
in the court within the main structure. 
A children’s room is contemplated for 
the first floor, entrance to which will be 
directly from Eighth street. The room 
now being located on the third floor of 
the building, involving hazardous ele- 
vator service. 

Oconomowoc. Miss L. E. Stearns 
gave a talk on Books Worth While un- 
der the auspices of the Fortnightly Club. 

Oconto. The recent exhibition at a 
moving picture house of Silas Marner 
and Evangeline was made the instru- 
ment for advertising the fact that the 
library owned copies of the same and 
other material by the same authors. 

Plymouth. The common council has 
accepted an offer from Andrew Carnegie 
of $10,000 for a library building for 
which plans are now being published. 

Reedsburg. Miss Lutie E. Stearns 
delivered a lecture on The Problem of 
Public Leisure at a public meeting at 
the local library. 

Shawano. The city council has 
passed an ordinance appropriating $1000 
annually for the proposed Carnegie li- 
brary. 

Sheboygan. The interest on the fund 
created by James H. Mead, through the 
legacy left to the public library in 1891, 
now amounts to $12,500, which will be 
used as an endowment fund for the 
purchase of books for the local library. 
Mr. Mead left $40,000 worth of stock in 
a local chair company for the erection 
of a library building and for a fund for 
books forthe same. As the city secured 
a gift of a Carnegie building, the inter- 
est on the entire fund now becomes 
available for books. 

Superior. Library stations have been 
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established in stores at the east end of 
South Superior and Billings Park, the 
hours of opening agreeing with the 
business hours. Books are sent out at 
regular intervals from the local library 
and special requests from patrons are 
filled as promptly as possible. 

As an aid to quick service for the 
public, the library has installed both lo- 
cal telephones. By this means, re- 
quests for books, book renewals and ref- 
erence questions are readily attended 
to. Dates of great events, disputed 
spellings, locations of geographic points, 
are readily given. Non-residents are 
granted library privileges free of charge. 
In addition to library stations every 
public school has a school duplicate col- 
lection, and a local laundry has a col- 
lection of books for the use of the em- 
ployees in it. 

The annual clean-up campaign was 
made the subject of an exhibit of books 
and pamphlets on all subjects pertain- 
ing to combatting filth, disease, shabbi- 
ness, and all other characteristics of the 
slums. Photographs showing filthy con- 
ditions were displayed with a list of 
books containing the remedy. 

Tomah. It is hoped to erect a build- 
ing costing not less than ten thousand 
doilars, the sum left by Mr. Buckley, a 
former resident. 

Two Rivers. The new Carnegie Li- 
brary is approaching completion. 

The annual library ball netted $125 
for the book fund of the library. 


The City Club, an organization of 


young women, has presented the library 
with the latest edition of Encyclopoedia 
Brittanica. 

The sum of $85 was recently realized 
from the ball for the furnishing fund of 
the local library. 

It is hoped to occupy the new Carnegie 
library within the next few weeks. 

Waupaca. The $10,000 Carnegie li- 
brary building is nearly completed, and 
the library will be moved into it in 
June. The Women’s Clubs of Wau- 
paca have raised nearly $500 for finish- 
ing the basement rooms of the library. 
These rooms will be used for general 
meetings. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This selection of recent books is made 
with the special needs of Wisconsin li- 
braries in mind. Since the majority of 
them have small book funds, high-priced 
books are not included with the exception 
of occasional works which, though not 
necessary in many small libraries, have 
permanent value, like Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s Letters and Saint Gaudens’ Remi- 
niscences. Ifthe librarian forms the good 
habit of keeping a “Desiderata” (or “De- 
sirable but extravagant books”) list, it is 
frequently possible to acquire an occa- 
sional one through second-hand agencies. 
The Commission is always glad to assist 
in making such purchases. 


Religion, Mythology 


Harrison, J. E. Ancient art and ritual 
(Home univ. lib.) 1913. 256p. 
Holt 50c. net. 291 

A clear and interesting presentation of the 
intimate relation between art, as exemplified 
by Greek drama and sculpture, and ritual, 
suggestive of its bearing on modern problems 
of art and religion. 


Worcester, Elwood. Religion and life. 
1914. 263p. Harper, $1.25 net. 
252 
A straightforward and intensely interest- 
ing discussion of the relation of religion to 
modern life, by the leader of the Emmanuel 
movement, whose invincible faith in the per- 
sonality of Christ pervades each chapter. 
They are grouped under the subjects: Social 
aspects of religion, Aspects of the life of 
Jesus, and The personal life. 


Political Science and Government 


Fillebrown, C. B. Taxation. 1914. 
1638p. McClurg 50c. net. 336.2 
A clear, logical explanation of the theoreti- 
cal and practical aspects of taxation, dealing 
with their different forms, objects, nature 
and justification. Sane, unbiased by personal 
views, and of timely interest to the general 
reader. 


Kales, A. M. Unpopular government in 
the United States. 1914. 263p. 


Chicago univ. press $1.50 net. 324 
A forceful indictment of a government con- 


Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 
selection is made with particular refer- 
ence to them; that is to say, the aim is to 
include no novels which would be objec- 
tionable because of their handling of 
moral questions, or would be unreadable 
because of their length or their treatment 
of subjects which have no interest for the 
average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists are made and a copy can be fur- 
nished to librarians wishing to keep a 
file for convenient reference. 


trolled by political “bosses,” summarizing the 
measures for reform and convincingly urging 
adoption of the short-ballot and commission 
government as necessary for a true democ- 
racy. Discusses the union of the executive 
and legislative powers and the second-cham- 
ber problem, 


Wallace, A. R. The revolt of democ- 

racy. 1913. 82p. Funk $1 net. 

331 

The last book, prefaced by a good bio- 

graphical sketch, of this earnest social re- 

former, in which he denounces land monopoly 

and the competitive system of industry as 

economic fallacies, and urges the equalization 

of wealth and the protection from destitution 
of the lower classes, 


Useful Arts and Industries 


Hunt, T. F., & Burkett, C. W. Soils 
and crops. 1913. 541p._ illus. 
Judd $1.50 net. 630 

A good book for the small public library, de- 
signed for teachers’ use with high school pu- 
pils. Covers adequately and clearly treat- 
ment of the soil with reference to crop pro- 
duction, fertilizers, drainage and _ tillage, 
plants, insects, and the various crops and 
their production. 

McClure, Abbot. Making built-in fur- 
niture. 1914. 52p. McBride 50c. 
net. 645 

A useful little book of suggestions for 


built-in closets, cupboards, drawers, seats, 
chests, bookcases, sideboards, dressers, etc. 




























Economy of space, convenience and artistic 
effect are kept in mind. No working draw- 
ings. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Bolton, Florence. Exercises for women. 
1914. 141p. illus. Funk $1 net. 
613.7 


A sane, discriminating little volume of exer- 
cises which any woman can follow in her own 
home. They are arranged according to dif- 
ficulty and are well illustrated. 


Hood, M. G. For girls and the mothers 
of girls. 1914. 157p. illus. Bobbs- 
Merrill $1 net. 612.6 

An excellent book, presenting accurately 
and carefully much of what a young girl 
should know. Similar in content to Latimer’s 

Girl and woman (A. L. A. Catalog 1904-11), 

but suitable for younger and less well edu- 

cated girls. Covers only the normal sex life 
and so does not supplant Smith’s Three gifts 
of life. 


{ 


Home Economics 


Winterburn, F. H. Principies of cor- 
rect dress. 1914. 245p. Harper 
$1 net. 646 
Treats the various elements and problems 
of dress in a practical, familiar way that will 
be helpful specially to women who have not 
made a study of what is becoming, of color 
combinations, or the appropriate uses of dif- 
ferent styles of dress. Includes chapters by 
Worth and Poiret. 


Fine Arts 


Gehring, Albert. The appreciation of 
music. 1913. 89p. Central pub. 
house, Cleveland, O. 80c. net. 

780 

Very readable, clear explanation of the ob- 
stacles to the appreciation of music which 
present themselves to the ordinary listener. 

The excellent musical examples need to be 

played in order to understand the text that 

accompanies them. More concise than earlier 
books. 


Hamilton, Clayton. Studies in stage- 
craft. 1914. 298p. Holt $1.50 
net. 792 

Collected papers contributed to various 
magazines, but unified by a definite, judicial 
point-of-view, presenting the changes in 
dramatic values which the recent development 
of theatric art has occasioned, and giving 
much sound criticism of tts influences, ten- 
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dencies and principles. More conservative and 
less brilliant than Craig’s Art of the theater. 


Literature 


Bridges, Robert. Poetical works. 1914. 
472p. Oxford press 50c. net. 821 
A compact and convenient edition of the 
collected poems and masks, excluding the 
dramas, of the poet-laureate of England. In- 
cludes two groups of “Later poems” and 
“Poems on classical prosody” now published 
or collected for the first time. Only for true 
poetry lovers. 


Grierson, Francis. Modern mysticism. 
1914. 180p. Lane $1 net. 824 
13 short, striking papers of esthetic signifi- 
cance, which unite serious thought, spiritual 
vision and simplicity of style. Among the 
subjects discussed are Macbeth, melancholy, 
Tolstoy, physical courage and moral coward- 
ice, Parsifalitis, the new criticism, culture, the 
artistic faculty in literature. 


Humphrey, Zephine. The edge of the 

woods. 1913. 224p. Revell $1.25 

net. 814 

Reflective essays and nature sketches which 

reveal with sympathetic humor the poetry and 

charm of common things and are suggestive if 
not particularly original. 


Middleton, George. Nowadays. 1914. 
218p. Holt $1 net. 812 
A realistic comedy of today, portraying 
the situations which arise from ‘the con- 
flicting demands made upon a mother by her 
conservative husband and her radical daugh- 
ter,’ and approving the revolt of modern 
womanhood. Logical in structure and con- 
vincing in characterization. 


Rittenhouse, J. B., ed. Little book 
of modern verse. 1913. 211p. 
Houghton $1 net. 811 

A charming little anthology selected from 
the work of contemporaneous American poets 

“to show what new interpretation they are 

giving to life, what new art they have 

evolved.” Unity is secured by arranging the 
poems so that each, in mood or theme, bears 
some relation to the preceding. 


Roe, F. W., & Elliott, G. R., ed. Eng- 
lish prose. 19138. 487p. Long- 
mans $1.50 net. 824 

A series of 32 related essays chosen for their 
richness of thought and variety in form and 
style, and arranged in the following groups: 

The personal life, Education, Recreation and 

travels, Social life and manners, Public af- 

fairs, Science, Nature, Conduct and inner life, 

Literature and art. Designed for college use, 

but a good collection for a library. 
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Stephens, Winifred. French novelists 
of today. Rev. ed. 1914. 314p. 


Lane $1.50 net. 843 
The second edition of this valuable book, 
which summarizes the work of Anatole France, 


Prévost, de Coulevain, Bourget, Barrés, Ba- 
zin, Rod and Loti. Unrevised except that 
the lists of works of each writer are brought 
io date. 


History and Travel 


United States 


Beard, C. A. Contemporary American 
history. 1914. 397p. Macmillan 
$1.50 net. 973 

A good survey of the last 35 years, written 
for college students in government and poli- 
tics, and designed ‘‘to furnish a background 
for the leading issues of current politics.” 

Follows the political history and gives an ex- 

cellent summary of the Roosevelt and Taft 

administrations. Good bibliography and in- 
dex. 

James, G. W. The old Franciscan mis- 
sions of California. 1913. 287p. 
illus. Little $1.50 net. 917.94 

A condensation of the author’s In and out 
of the old missions of California (A. L. A. 
Catalog 1904-11) at half the price. 


Other countries 


Fitchett, W. H. The new world of the 
south: v. 2, Romance of Australian 
history. 1913. 428p. Scribner 
$1.75 net. 994 

The second volume of this history (Bul 
letin, February, 1914) which continues to re- 
count in a= stirring, popular manner the 
country’s development by means of its 
dramatic events, ending with the birth of the 

Commonwealth. 

Shepherd, W. R. Latin America (Home 
univ. lib.) 1914. 256p. map. 
Holt 50c. net. 980 

Treats briefly and authoritatively of the 
contributions to civilization made by the 
countries, taken collectively, of Latin Amer- 
ica, considering them first as colonies and 
then as republics, and tracing their national, 
industrial, economic, cultural and social de- 
velopment. 


Biography 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Confederate por- 
traits. 1914. 291p. illus. Houghton 


$2.50 net. ¢ 920 
Illuminating character studies of eight im- 
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portant Confederate leaders: Johnston, Stuart, 
Longstreet, Beauregard, Benjamin, Stephens, 
Toombs and Semmes, supplemented by a vivid 
description of the battle of Gettysburg. 
Written from original sources with insight, 
justice and a graceful, conversational style. 


Crow, Mrs Martha (Foote). Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 1913. -310p. Ap- 
pleton $1.25 net. 921 

A very readable, enthusiastic biography, 
written for older girls ané so dwelling specially 
on her girlhood and home life. In the small 
library more useful on the adult than the 
children’s shelves. 


Whitlock, Brand. Forty years of it. 
1914. 374p. Appleton $1.50 net. 

921 

A spirited, human autobiography reflecting 
the author’s idealistic philosophy in his con- 
ception of the meaning of good government 
and relating the progress of democracy in the 
West in an optimistic and interesting manner, 


Fiction 
Curle, Richard. Life is a dream. 1914. 
327p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 
Nine short stories, original and well written, 


in which the characterization and tropical at- 
mosphere are unusually good. 


The goldfish, being the confessions of a 
successful man. 1914. 340p. Cen- 
tury $1.30 net. 

Purports to portray the daily life of a 
New York family which with wealth and so- 
cial position still lacks the best things life 
ean offer. Interesting as reflecting conditions 
in some social circles. 


Goring-Thomas, A. R. The strong 
heart. 1914. 365p. fane $1.25 


net. 

The daughter of an unsuccessful London 
clerk and an extravagant, shiftless mother 
turns to work as a barmaid when poverty 
threatens, but retains her courage and loyalty 
to her ideals. Except for this fine character 
the story is not pleasant and the plot is poor- 
ly developed. 


Harrison, H. S. Captivating Mary Car- 
stairs. 1914. 346p. Small $1.35 


net. as 
A sparkling, ingenious tale, with neither 
the depth nor significance of the author’s 
other novels, but full of action and the di- 
verting complications which result from an 
attempt on purely ethical grounds to kidnap 
a girl of nineteen. 
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Lewis, Sinclair. Our Mr. Wrenn. 1914. 
254p. Harper $1 net. 

A sympathetic picture of the character and 
life of a gentle little man whose common- 
place existence as a New York clerk does not 
deprive him of very human feelings and the 
desire to travel, which is realized with amus- 
ing results. Told with much kindly humor 
and truth. 


Palmer, Frederick. The last shot. 
1914. 517p. Scribner $1.35 net. 
A vivid, elaborate portrayal of a war be- 
tween two powerful, civilized nations—‘‘war 
raised to the nth power of mathematical per- 
fection and destroyed by that very perfection.” 
Long experience as a war correspondent has 
furnished the author with material which he 
has used effectively to gain the atmosphere 
of absolute realism. A pleasing love story 
runs throvgh the whole book, and a distinct 
ethical lesson is sharply drawn. 


Tarkington, Booth. Penrod. 1914. 
349p. illus. Page $1.25 net. 

The adventures and experiences an _ in- 
genious, natural boy of eleven years manages 
to have in the course of his every-day life are 
very amusingly and sympathetically portrayed. 
The boy’s view-point and his family’s on the 
same exploit are illuminating. 


Vaka, Demetra. A child of the Orient. 
1914. 298p. Houghton $1.25 net. 


A simple, graphic narrative of the author’s 
childhood among patriotic Greek relntives in 
Constantinople and later experiences in a 
Parisian convent and in New York. The 
glimpses of oriental people, color end tradi- 
tion are full of pictorial suggestion and in- 
timate understanding. 


Van Schaick, George. Sweetapple Cove. 
1914. 386p. Small $1.35 net. 

A wholesome story in diary and letter 
form, picturing the simple, heroic daily life 
of the fishermen in a little Newfoundland 
coast village where a romance develops be- 
tween a young physician and the daughter 
of a wealthy New Yorker. 


Vorse, Mrs Mary (Heaton). The heart’s 
country. 1914. 291p. Houghton 
$1.35 net. 

A searching analysis of a nice young girl’s 
emotional life and mental development during 
three courtships and a long, turbulent en- 
gagement. The setting is a small New Eng- 
land town of a generation or more ago. Re- 
markable for its sympathetic insight and 
sincerity. 


Wells, Carolyn. Anybody but Anne. 
1914. 309p. Lippincott $1.25 net. 
A successful mystery tale, with the attrac- 
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tive setting of a beautiful country place. The 
suspense is well sustained, the mystery solved 
by a famous detective, and all the suspects, 
including “Anne’’—the murdered man’s young 
wife—proved not guilty. 


Wells, H.G. The world set free. 1914. 
307p. Dutton $1.35 net. 

A stimulating picture of the world in 1959, 
founded on remote possibilities of scientific 
discovery in the utilization of atomic energy. 
Highly imaginative yet realistic and inter- 
esting. 


White, E. O. The first step. 1914. 
195p. Houghton $1.10 net. 

A pleasant, natural little tale of the con- 
sequences following a young woman’s attempt 
to safeguard the “first step’ of an old New 
England house which she inherits. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Badern—Powell, Sir R. S. S. Boy scouts 
beyond the seas (Scout lib.) 1913. 
250p. illus. Lippincott $1 net. 

910 

The founder of the Boy Scouts writes about 

the countries and scouts’ work seen in his 

world tour of inspection. Interesting photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author. 


The boy mechanic. 1913. 469p. illus. 
Popular mechanics $1.50 net. 680 
Collection of 700 articles from ‘Popular 
Mechanics, therefore interesting to boys. 
Many illustrations, diagrams and a con:plete 
index. Too heavy to wear well. 


Griffith, A. M. M. G. The stars and 
their stories. 1913. 274p. Holt 
$1.25 net. 520 

Legends, poems and quotations about the 
stars and constellations, woven together with 
text that gives directions for locating them in 
the sky. Charts of constellations showing 
mythical characters are most useful. 


Horsford, I. M. Stories of our holidays. 

1913. 118p. illus. Silver 30c net. 

808.8 

Brief accounts of holidays in the United 

States for children in second and third grades. 
Word lists and attractive illustrations. 


Johnston, H. L. Famous frontiersmen. 

1913. 3856p. illus. Page $1.50 

net. 920 

Adventures of 19 border heroes whose thrill- 

ing experiences will be ‘interesting to boys 
who like Famous scouts by the same author. 
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Seton, E. T. Wild animals at home. 
19138. 226p. illus. Doubleday 
$1.50 net. 590 

The author's personal observations of wild 
animals in the western part of the United 

States, chiefly in Yellowstone Park. Many 

photographs and marginal drawings. 

Sharp, D. L. Beyond the pasture bars. 
1914. 60p. illus. Century 50c. 
net. 500 

Entertaining sketches, written specially for 

«city children, ‘‘to let down the bars—or, better 

than that, to tell you to jump them” and to 

show the wild life in the fields beyond. 

Useful for school reading in grades fourth 

to sixth. 


Stevenson, Augusta. Plays for the 
home. 1913. 181p. illus. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 812 

First published as Children's classics in 
dramatic form: book three, Simple dramati- 
zitions of tules of folk-lore and fables im an 
attractive edition illustrated ‘by E. Boyd 

Smith. 


Stories 


Baldwin, James. John Bunyan’s dream 
story. 1913. 197p. illus. Amer. 
bk. co. 35c. net. 

Excellent adaptation of Pilgrim’s progress, 
preserving the style and many words of the 
original. Chapter divisions, simplicity of 
text and clear type make this version inter- 
esting to children from the fourth to the 
sixth grades. 

Boylan, Mrs G. D. The pipes of Clovis. 
1913. 258p. illus. Little $1 net. 

Quaint story of the twelfth century with 
much of the charm of Stein’s Gabriel and the 
hour book (Booklist 3:83) Clovis, son of 
King Karl’s forester, charms the Huns away 
from Swabia, and wins in tournament the 
sword of Roland and the princess’ hand, 
Comstock, H. T. Camp Brave Pine. 

1913. 398p. illus. Crowell $1.25 
net. 


4 
Jolly story of wholesome Camp Fire girls 


and their summer on a New Hampshire farm. 
Lang, Mrs L. B. The strange story 
book. 1913. 312p. illus. Long- 


mans $1.60 net. 
Collection of unusual stories, many of them 
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Tlingit myths from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution collections. For older boys and girls. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The children’s 
Blue bird. 1913. 182p._ illus. 
Dodd $2.50 net. 

A charming paraphrase of the play, written 
by Madame Maeterlinck. The full-page black 
and white illustrations by Herbert Paus are 
pleasing though less interesting in themselves 
than as reminders of the stage scenes. The 
colored frontispiece, picture end-papers and 
covers are very pretty. 

Parish, J. C. The man with the iron 
hand (True tales of the Great Val- 
ley) 1913. 288p. Houghton $1.25 
net. 973.1 

Early exploration of the Mississippi Val- 
ley ; stories of Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, and 
Tonty, the “Man with the Iron Hand,” from 
the point of view of the Indians. For older 
beys and girls. “Written directly from the 
original sources.’’—Preface. 


Editions 


Grahame, Kenneth. Wind in the wil- 
lows. 19138. 351p. illus. Scribner 


$2 net. 

The charming pictures in the story itself 
are made even more delightful by Paul 
LDramsom’s 10 expressive illustrations in color. 
Attractive picture cover and end-papers. For 
first edition see Booklist 5:29. 


Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s school 
days. 1913. 3824p. illus. Put- 


nam $3 net. 

A substantial, well-printed edition in at- 
tractive blue and gold binding. The _ illus- 
trations give an admirable idea of Rugby 
in Arnold’s time, the introduction identifies 

arious characters and episodes, while many 
footnotes further explain the text. 


Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. 1913. 
676p. illus. Houghton $2.50 net. 
Satisfactory in mechanical make-up and has 
a very attractive cover. The thirteen colored 
illustrations by E. Boyd Smith vary in quality. 


Stevenson, R. L. Kidnapped. 1913. 
289p. illus. Scribner $2.25 net. 
A handsome edition, with 14 spirited illus- 
trations in color by N. C. Wyeth, picture 
end-papers and cover. Good type and paper 
and strong binding. 
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SPECIAL LISTS 


The single purpose of these lists is to 
recommend readable books for the aver- 
age person, where they exist, and a few 
works of more solid character for ref- 


MEXICO 


History and description 


Enock. Mexico. Scribner $3 net. 


Booklist 6:14. 
For comparison with Winter (below) see 
Booklist note. 


Noll. Short history of Mexico. 1903. 
McClurg $1.30. 

Prescott. Conquest of Mexico. 3 Vv. 
Macmillan $3 net. A. L. A. Cat. 
1904. 

Wallace. Beyond the Mexican Sierras. 


McClurg $2 net. Booklist 7:33. 
Winter. Mexico and her people of to- 
day. Page $3 net.. Booklist 4:86. 


Guides and handbooks 


Mexico. Pan 
Booklist 8:108. 


Pan American Union. 
Amer. Union $1. 


Terry. Mexico: handbook for travelers. 
Houghton $2.50 net. Booklist 
6:257. 


Personal experiences and impressions 


Barton. Impressions of Mexico. Mac- 

millan $3 net. Booklist 8:7. 
Included for the twenty good color sketches. 

Can be bought second-hand. 

Blichfeldt. A Mexican journey. 
ell $2 net. Booklist 9:140. 

Carson. Mexico, the wonderland of the 
South. Rev. ed. Macmillan $2.50 
net. Booklist 10:3338. 

Flandrau. Viva Mexico! Appleton $1.25 
net. Booklist 4:287. 

Kirkham. Mexican trails. Putnam $1.75 
net. Booklist 5:171. 

Smith. A white umbrella in Mexico. 
Houghton $1.50. A. L. A. Cat. 
1904. 


Crow- 


erence. Libraries needing a longer or 
more scholarly list, or more material 
along a single line wiil be aided individ- 
ually. 


Legends 
Janvier. Legends of the City of Mex- 
ico. Harper $1.30 net. Booklist 
6:248. 


Children’s books 

McDonald & Dalrymple. Manuel in Mex- 
ico (Little people everywhere) Lit- 
tle 60c. <A. L. A. Cat. 1911. 

Plummer. Roy and Ray in Mexico. 
Holt $1.75. Booklist 3:209. 

Schwatka. In the land of cave and cliff 
dwellers. Educ. pub. co. $1.25. 
A. L. A. Cat. 1904. 

Seelye & Eggleston. Montezuma and 
the Conquest of Mexico. Dodd $1. 

Winslow. Our American neighbors 
(Geography readers, bk. 3) Heath 
50c. Booklist 8:43. 

Contains Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Central 


America, Panama, West Indies, Philippines, 
South America, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The Pan-American Union (Washington, D, C.) 
furnishes much useful information of all kinds 
concerning South and Central America. A 
large number of its publications are free, the 
remainder furnished at a small price. A list 
is sent on request. Nos. 69, 74 and 76 of the 
bulletins of the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation (Postoffice sub-station 
84, New York City) have special interest at 
the present time. 


History and description 
General 
Bryce. South America. 
$2.50. Booklist 9:142. 
Dawson. South American republics. 
2v. Putnam $3. 
Ruhl. The other Americans. 
$2. Booklist 4:296. 


Macmillan 


Scribner 
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Argentina 


Pennington. Argentine republic. Stokes 
$3. Booklist 7:298. 
Winter. Argentina and her people of 
today. Page $3. Booklist 7:442. 
The books by Winter are briefer and much 
more popular in treatment than any others 
listed under the separate countries. 


Brazil 


Denis. Brazil (S. Amer. series) Scrib- 
ner $3. Booklist 7:414. 

Winter. Brazil and her people of to- 
day. Page $3. Booklist 7:162. 


Chile 


Elliot. Chile (S. Amer. series) Scrib- 
ner $3. Booklist 4:258. 

Winter. Chile and her people of to- 
day. Page $3. 


Colombia 


Eder. Colombia (S. Amer. series) 
Scribner $3. Booklist 10:94. 


Guiana 
Rodway. Guiana (S. Amer. series) 
Scribner $3. 


Paraguay 


Hardy. Paraguay (S. Amer. series) 
Scribner $3. 


Peru 


Enock. Andesand the Amazon. Scrib- 
ner $1.50. Booklist 4:180. 

—— Peru (S. Amer. series) Scribner 
$3. Booklist 5:102. 
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Prescott. Conquest of Peru. 2v. Lip- 
pincott $2. A. L. A. Cat. 1904. 


Uruguay 


Koebel. Uruguay (S. Amer. series) 
Scribner $3. 


Guides and handbooks 


Hale. Practical guide to Latin Amer- 
ica. Small $1. Booklist 6:203. 


Personal experiences and impressions 


Beebe. Our search for a wilderness. 
Holt $2.75. Booklist 7:7. 

Bingham, Across South America. Hough- 
ton $3.50. Booklist 8:8. 

Lange. In the Amazon jungle. Put- 
nam $2.50 net. Booklist 8:400. 

Pepper. Panama to Patagonia. Mc- 
Clurg $2.50 net. Booklist 2:165. 

Tomlinson. The sea and the jungle. 
Dutton $2.50 net. Booklist 9:448. 

Waterton. Wanderings in South Amer- 
ica. Sturgis $2.50 net. Booklist 
6:68. 

Whitney. The flowing road. Lippin- 
cott $3 net. Booklist 9:167. 


Children’s books 


Carpenter. South America (Geographi- 
cal readers) Amer. bk. co. 60c. 
A. L. A. Cat. 1904. 

Marwick & Smith. South American re- 
publics (World and its people) 
Silver 60c. A. L. A. Cat. 1904. 





